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I 


HARLES HORTON COOLEY at about 
% the beginning of the century ob- 
served that there was no signifi- 
cant distinction to be made between indi- 
viduals and societies.’ ‘The real thing,” 
he said, “is Human Life, which may be 
considered in an individual aspect or in a 
social.”” Cooley was intending to analyze 
the effects of society on the individual in 
this particular work. As he began he ac- 
knowledged the essential likenesses of the 
individual organism and the social or- 
ganism of which it is part: 


Society, or any complex group, may, to 
ordinary observation, be a very different 
thing from all of its members viewed one by 
one—as a man who beheld General Grant’s 
army from Missionary Ridge would have seen 
something other than he would by approaching 
every soldier in it. ... There may, in all such 
cases, be a system or organization in the whoie 
that is not apparent in the parts. In this sense, 
and in no other, is there a difference between 
society and the individuals of which it is com- 
posed; a difference not residing in the facts 
themselves but existing to the observer on 
account of the limits of his perception. A 
complete view of society would also be a com- 
plete view of all the individuals, and vice versa; 
there would be no difference between them. 


The book to which these remarks were 
an introduction was not only devoted 


*In Human Nature and the Social Order (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902). 
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mostly to the effect on individual human 
nature of association with others—the 
development of hostility, sympathy, 
emulation, the social conscience and 
leadership—it was written from the 
background of a particular environment. 
This was the American Middle West 
with its still-lingering characteristics of 
the frontier which included a necessary 
independence and individualism: there 
was no other way to get along on the bor- 
derland of civilization than by a ruthless 
subduing of natural enemies and by com- 
petition. The Middle West was not, even 
then, the heavily settled country it was 
destined to be. Social discipline was not 
strict, and technology had not yet bound 
individuals together with its tight nets of 
communication and transport. Yet, even 
from Ann Arbor in Michigan, Cooley 
could see the essential unity and endur- 
ing likenesses of all living beings and 
their societies. 

It has become much more obvious, as 
time has passed, that his observation was 
a penetrating one. By now it has become 
relevant everywhere; and, indeed, we can 
see now that it was always the rule and 
that the exceptions have been few. Even 
in the most primitive societies the indi- 
vidual and his group were more closely 
identified than they were during the 
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settling of the American continent.? That 
period may, indeed, have been the prize 
exhibit of individualism in all history. 
And, of course, it changed so greatly as 
to be unrecognizable when settlement 
came and civilization developed. It is not 
strange, however, that the freedoms of 
that period should seem desirable to 
those whose memory may still run almost 
to the founding of its communities or 
even that the institutions inherited from 
that unique period should still seem fa- 
vorable.* The phrase for that backward 
look toward the good old days is “historic 
homesickness,” and this is a disease 
which seems to affect intellectuals along 
with others. For intellectuals, no less 
than others, in spite of an occasional per- 
ceptive philosopher or an historian like 
Turner, did not for a long time realize the 
uniqueness of the nineteenth century in 
America. They permitted homesickness 
for a vanished environment rather than 
realistic observation to shape their con- 
ceptions of man and his relation to the 
world. The United States is the last 
stronghold of an individualism which ex- 
presses itself in an economics of laissez 
faire, a political theory of checks and 
balances, and a social theory of natural 
individual rights. 

This is a situation which cannot en- 
dure, of course; conceptions which are ir- 
relevant to contemporary realities will 
die and be replaced by more useful ones. 
Facts are more stubborn than theories. 
But, as we are seeing now, their death 
may be a long and lingering one. It may, 
indeed, in a period of extremely rapid 
change, be so protracted as to involve 


2 Cf. Robert H. Lowie, Primitive Society; G. V. 
Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries; Franz 
Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man; etc. 

3 Frederick Jackson Turner’s “The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History” is the classic 
exposition of this view, often repeated, sometimes 
criticized, but still full of meaning for its time. 
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definite social dangers. It is unfortunate 
but true that most of the responsibility 
for this dangerous lag is attributable to 
universities, for it is there that individy. 
alism, laissez faire, and pluralistic politi- 
cal theories have their stronghold. The 
great contrast between the social and the 
physical sciences in this respect had its 
final exposure at Hiroshima. Today the 
old social science is as dated and inade- 
quate as Newtonian physics. Not all its 
expositors have yet widened their con- 
ceptions, but those who have not slowly 
wither on the tree of learning. 


II 


In trying to understand the relation of 
men to one another in society it is useful 
to have considered previously the rela- 
tions among simpler individuals and spe- 
cies who share with man the experience 
of life. Many zodlogists and botanists 
have lately become ecologists rather than 
classifiers. They are, indeed, discovering 
that only as they study relationships can 
they really understand the phenomena of 
plant and animal as well as human life. 
The complex whole in which related 
things and individuals function has a sig- 
nificant life which conditions that of all 
its parts and members. 

As a beginning, consider the situation 
referred to by such writers as Allee and 
Emerson, whose relevant conclusions I 
venture to paraphrase, with due apology, 
in nontechnical language. Their account 
would begin somewhat as follows: 


The generalizations which emerge from 
studying ecological communities in the seas, the 
forests, the prairies, or the deserts reveal the 
existence of an interspecies biological inte- 
gration. There is order everywhere; there is 
specialization; there is co-operation. The in- 
fluences which bring about the established 
relationships are to be found both in the physi- 
cal and in the biotic environments. There are 
quantitative gradients which establish thresh- 
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olds of survival, and these in turn result in 

itative differences. 

A familiar example is that of a forest edge 
where there is more light than in the deep 
woods; where there are greater extremes of 
temperature than in the trees; where there is 
greater evaporation at the borders and like- 
wise more movement of the air. 

These are the conditions: the results are 
shown in quantitative differences among 
many species. These include the food plants, 
the plant-eaters among the animals, and the 
scavengers, predators, and parasites in the 
complex food web. There are found not only 
gradations indicating spatial organization but 
also temporal sequences. For instance, in the 
Lake Michigan dune country, poplars are an 
early tree; they are replaced by pines; pines are 
followed by oaks; and the climax is reached in a 
mixed beech-maple forest. In every environ- 
ment similar sequences can be observed. This 
succession is evolved through the conditions 
produced at each stage which prepare for the 
next. For instance, the dropping leaves of the 
poplar cause an accumulation of humus in 
the soil which reduces evaporation and gradu- 

ally eliminates the species adjusted to dry 
conditions and favors the survival of those 
which prefer more moisture. The early stages are 
not self-perpetuating; but the climax forest 
is one which is permanent along with all its 
dependent species. 

This permanent community develops great 
complexity, it loses some of the resistance 
earlier communities had to severe natural 
conditions; it develops instead a system of 
mutual interdependence which causes the risks 
and resistances to be shared. Within these per- 
manent complexes there are, among species, 
both conflict and co-operation—some merely 
tolerate each other, some live through reciprocal 
services. These relationships set up survival 
values which sort out a large number of genetic 
variables. Thus the whole community begins to 
move along another temporal dimension— that 

of organic evolution.‘ 


The biologists bring us, in this way, to 
the theoretical borderland between bi- 
otic change which operates through the 


4W. C. Allee, Animal Life and Social Growth 
(Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1932); A. E. 
Emerson, ‘‘The Biological Basis of Social Coopera- 
tion,” Illinois Academy of Science, Transactions, 


1946. 
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life and death of individuals and species 
—the disappearance of the poplars from 
the dunes—and that which occurs 
through modifications in the germ plasm. 
There is thus only a blurred distinction 
between individual and social evolution. 
The individual may be selected to suit a 
social purpose so that those individuals 
who are the parents of future generations 
are better accommodated to the condi- 
tions of the life they must lead. There is 
thus set up an evolutionary process 
through individual life and death and the 
survival of the well adapted which has 
somewhat the same effect as the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters—the La- 
marckism which caused so long a contro- 
versy among biologists.5 Social evolution 
takes place, it seems, not only by accum- 
ulation and modification of the cultural 
mass but by biological adaptation to it, 
even if that adaptation does not occur as 
it was once believed that it must. 

The social organism does not have a 
germ plasm; it does not have an individu- 
al life and death. It does, however, have 
an organization which not only is dimen- 
sional (spatial and temporal) but is modi- 
fied in evolutionary processes. It even 
uses the germ plasms of its individual 
constituents for this purpose. It is very 
complex and has delicate established re- 
lationships which reveal themselves to 
careful and continued observation; and 
any change in the physical or biotic en- 
vironments will set up a train of conse- 
quences which can be understood only by 
knowing the web of relationships which 
are thus disturbed, the influence of vari- 
ous conditions (as temperature, mois- 


s And which has been so strangely revived in our 
generation by Lysenko and his followers in the 
Soviet Union. See for a statement of the modern 
geneticists, the last chapter of the H. S. Jennings’ 
The Biological Basis of Human Nature; see also 
R. B. Goldschmidt, ‘‘Research and Politics,” 
Science, CIX (1949), 219 ff. 





ture, rate of evaporation, etc.) on com- 
munity life. 

Even among the plants the relation- 
ships are extremely complex, especially 
when the influence of the biotic environ- 
ment is considered; but, when the ecolo- 
gists pass from plant to animal life, an 
even greater complexity is encountered. 
The same principles of adjustment hold; 
but there is a new factor. This is the de- 
velopment of teleological adjustment and 
the specialization of directive organs. 
Hitherto in the evolutionary advance 
only such factors as the web of life, the 
food chain, and the pyramid of numbers 
have been influential in integration. 
Only a gross and crude pressure has been 
used by nature. Since animals have self- 
conceived direction and organs for in- 
creased mobility, their power of move- 
ment and of quick accommodation is in- 
finitely greater than that of plants. There 
appears an altogether new unity in the 
species and in the interspecies communi- 
ty. And, when man is studied, this be- 
comes the apparently dominant motif in 
evolution. In society individuals are spe- 
cialized and are specialized in their as- 
sociations; these specialized groups are of 
mutual use and live together through 
necessity.® 


III 


The individual organism, of course, 
has gradually changed its character; and, 
through the processes of evolution, the 
higher species have gradually come into 
possession of a specialized directing ap- 
paratus. This appeared first as a faintly 
recognizable anterior area which for some 
reason had a higher metabolic rate and 
greater sensitivity.” In the higher ani- 
mals this area through the years became 

6 Cf. J. E. Weaver and F. E. Clements, Plant 


Ecology; A. S. Pearse, Animal Ecology; and J. W. 
Bews, Human Ecology. 
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a brain, a thinking organ, specialized to 
co-ordinate the other organs and to give 
them common direction. 

In this, as in other adaptations, there 
are great differences among the species 
and some differences among individuals 
within species. Not all animals are able to 
co-ordinate well. Allee notes, for in. 
stance, that the jellyfish is one of those 
animals which, although it has a recog. 
nizable mass, and is even radially sym- 
metrical, has very little directive special- 
ization. It has sensitive areas surround- 
ing each of numerous jelly-like disks; and 
any one of these is able to originate im- 
pulses which set up the rhythmic pulsa- 
tions by which the animal moves; it is, 
therefore, temporarily dominant. As the 
evolutionary scale is ascended, one re- 
gion or end of the animal is more and 
more definitely specialized to become the 
anterior whose first function it is to meet 
and deal with new stimuli in the environ- 
ment. This becomes the concentrating 
point for sense organs and nervous tissue; 
it is finally recognizable not only as the 
anterior but as the head. Here there de- 
velops a definitely higher metabolic rate; 
there is a center for communications and 
the interchange of impulses; and it is the 
region where leadership comes to reside 
and to provide direction for all the rest of 
the body. 

It is impossible to read the biologists’ 
descriptions of this evolutionary develop- 
ment without thinking of the close analo- 
gy there must be with social evolution. 
And, indeed, Allee goes on to indicate 
how apt the analogy is.* He uses a num- 
ber of illustrations to show how definite 
localized leadership has come to be not 

7 This is an area of biological controversy which 
is here avoided by the weasel phrase ‘‘for some 


reason,” but deliberately; it is not important for the 
present intention. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 152 ff. 
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only among the lower animals but among 
men. In a herd of cows, for instance, he 
describes how, if the bull is not present, 
the oldest cow is deferred to, with others 
falling into rank; and, of course, he ana- 
lyzes the classic “peck order” among the 
hens of a flock. He even goes on to identi- 
fy the same phenomenon as it was ob- 
served by him in the faculty meetings of 
a New England college: 

As the head of the group in a large, high- 
backed chair, sat the president looking down 
the table to his dean seated in a chair not nearly 
so large and impressive. Around this table in 
order of seniority sat the professors in comfort- 
able, even though low-backed, arm chairs. Back 
of them, again in order of seniority, sat the 
associate and assistant professors but in hard- 
bottomed Windsor chairs; while at the foot of 
the table in hard, uncomfortable “kitchen” 
chairs sat the instructors, who were supposed 
to be present but not to take part in the dis- 
cussions unless asked to do so.9 


Just at the end of this discussion Allee 
comes to his most significant observa- 
tion. It is this: when primitive animals 
develop a specialized organization along 
a head-to-tail axis, the anterior end is 
dictatorially dominant; that is to say, the 
subordinate parts have very little influ- 
ence on the dominant region. But in the 
more developed mammals, notably in 
man, the brain has close and instantane- 
ous back-and-forth connections with all 
the body’s other parts; and there then 
develops something which closely re- 
sembles “physiological democracy as con- 
trasted with the physiological autocracy of 
the more primitive animals with distinct 
heads.” In the higher animals there is a 
most intricate and delicate development 
to facilitate democratic operations. All 
parts of the body are involved, including 
prominently the viscera, the endocrine 
glands acting through the blood stream, 
and the muscles. They determine not 


9 Ibid., p. 154. 
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only the physiological condition of the 
brain, and so the level of awareness and 
the health of nervous connections, but 
definitely suggest the necessary reac- 
tions. Allee is quite right: it is a demo- 
cratic arrangement with provision for 
leadership and the maintenance of direc- 
tion. 

The analogy between this highly de- 
veloped mammal and equally advanced 
social groups is even more striking than 
similar analogies at lower levels. There is 
a specialization of parts with well-devel- 
oped mechanisms for communication— 
signs, language, and more and more ef- 
fective means for their transmission. 
And, strikingly, as in the animal, when 
the development is very advanced, de- 
mocracy is substituted for autocracy. All 
parts of the social organism are, so to 
speak, consulted; and decisions are 
reached co-operatively. It is with society, 
at this stage, as it is with the higher ani- 
mals: the parts are so interlaced and in- 
terdependent that none can be said to be 
of greater importance than others. The 
whole is so closely held together by the 
nervous system and the blood stream 
that what affects any, affects all. Deci- 
sions, therefore, on all actions are of im- 
portance to all parts, and they are ap- 
propriately included in the processes of 


| collective decision. Allee, contemplating 


this, comes to the point of saying directly 
that “the organization of the individual 
may be compared with that in the highly 
organized bird flocks, or in colonies of 
ants, or in the best human societies in 
which the reactions seem to be group- 
controlled rather than controlled by one 
individual.”*® And he does not fail to 
note that social organizations in which 
laws rather than men rule are the ulti- 
mate in social development. There devel- 
ops, even among bees, an é/an or common 
%0 Tbid., p.159. 
















































agreement which is called “the spirit of 
the hive” ; and this instinctive agreement 
or common consent is substituted for the 
older and more primitive struggle for 
survival. Co-operation has now had its 
final triumph. Such competition as still 
exists is a kind of competition in good 
works which can result only in social 
benefit. And, of course, the highest or- 
ganizations dispense even with leader- 
ship; “the individuals composing the 
group become entirely group-centered 
rather than individually minded. There 
is neither authority nor obedience, for 
neither is needed in the face of complete 
cooperation for the common good.””" 


IV 


When protozoan life proved insufh- 
cient for nature’s purposes and metozoan 
organization began, what seems in many 
ways the most startling change in all evo- 
lution took place. It was comparable, in 
life-history, only to such events as the 
beginning of life itself, to the differentia- 
tion of the sexes, to the wonderful inven- 
tion of individual death, and the subse- 
quent development of social immortality. 
Animals in a way really ceased to be ani- 
mals when multicellular aggregations ap- 
peared. They became small societies; and 
it often required eons of time for species 
and individuals to acquire such definite 
character and behavior as to be clearly 
identifiable. Some of them, as always 
happens in evolution, became arrested at 
or near the border line and can now be 
studied as nature’s failures—or perhaps 
her indifferences. For us, one of the inter- 
esting characteristics of the animal or- 
ganizations surviving at that stage is the 
remarkable likeness between those early 
multicellular animals and the aggrega- 
tions of animals—including human be- 
ings—which we have not ordinarily re- 


1 Ibid. 
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garded as organic. The truth is, however 
that the likenesses are startling and the 
differences very few. And, of course, we 
can understand that this is because the 
same purpose is gained in both cases: 
there can be an indefinite enlargement of 
the organism upon which the blind in. 
fluences of natural selection can act; and 
the individual—like the cell of the anj- 
mal—merged in the larger organism, is 
not exposed to the immediate effects of 
selection. This protection allows the indj- 
vidual to vary and become differentiated 
—specialized—to a degree which would 
be fatal if he were not part of a whole. At 
the same time it allows a new kind of free 
and sometimes marvelous development 
for the whole organism because all the 
differentiated individuals working at 
their specialty, in harmony and sheltered 
as they are, may produced unprecedent- 
ed and sometimes magnificent results. 
We may say that societies of individual 
animals were in strictly logical succession 
to societies of cells in the animal and that 
the same results were gained. This proc- 
ess produced the smoothly functioning 
societies of the bees, the ants, and many 
other animals without troublesome indi- 
vidual anterior developments. One of na- 
ture’s problems arose just here: how to 
transfer to the multicellular society the 
thinking apparatus which had become so 
highly developed in some multicellular 
animals. There are animals in which the 
mouth, the locomotor apparatus, and the 
sexual mechanisms still try to—and 
sometimes succeed in—thinking for 
themselves. This results in the kind of 
disorganization, conflict, and frustration 
which would be expected: sometimes, in 
some animals, it eventually involves par- 
tial or complete destruction. These, of 
course, are the arrested species which 
perhaps did not develop because they 
found themselves able to maintain a kind 
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of low, slow life as they were and were 
not sufficiently dissatisfied (or malad- 
justed) so that they had to start on the 
uncomfortable and risky business of 
change. But their low thresholds of toler- 
ance and their lack of adaptability often 
betrayed them. Biological history is lit- 
tered with these deceased species who 
may have lingered for some time or may 
have disappeared quite quickly. 

Societies made up of individuals show 

the same characteristics. Sume are evolv- 
ing rapidly toward a more differentiated 
and complex life; some are apparently 
content to remain at an arrested stage. 
Those which are arrested at any stage 
risk the constant danger, of course, that 
the rigid environmental conditions they 
require may be changed. Their thresh- 
olds of tolerance are too easily crossed. 
The more primitive groups of human 
savages, for instance, since this is a finite 
globe, are apparently doomed. There is 
not enough space to give them the ex- 
ploitable area they require, since the 
more developed groups require it, too, 
and in competition are very much strong- 
er. And the analogy can be extended, if 
more subtle distinctions are observed, to 
many higher groups than savages. Not 
all living men, by any means, are des- 
tined to be the ancestors of future gen- 
erations. 

The weakness in the furthest advanced 
groups is the same as that of the more ad- 
vanced individuals too. No part of them 
—no individual, no subsidiary group— 
can live without the whole. Differentia- 
tion and specialization have gone so far 
that, although as part of the great whole, 
the individual or the small group func- 
tions happily and effectively, it could not 
function at all, could not even live, apart 
from the whole. The parts acquire the 
vulnerabilities of the whole. To the whole 
often but one mistake is permitted. If one 
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decision is amiss and leads to disadjust- 
ment, it may be fatal to all its co-operat- 
ing members which are its self. 

There is obviously required, as a part 
of the evolutionary process, in the crea- 
tion of the society, as also in the creation 
of the individual, along with that differ- 
entiation and specialization which pro- 
duces such marvels of efficiency, some 
protections against disorganization, in- 
discipline, and liability to fatal error. In 
the individual made up of many cells 
there are arrangements for these func- 
tions and penalties for misbehavior of the 
parts which are well understood. In soci- 
eties they may be equally well under- 
stood.” There are means for cohesion— 
there is even an instinct of gregarious- 
ness;'3 and there are mechanisms for se- 
curing discipline and even mutual help. 
What has been slowest to develop—as in 
the animal individual—is the directive 
or conjunctural apparatus. 

Speculation as to the reason for this 
slowness would require an appraisal of 
the stage of evolution which human soci- 
eties have by now reached; and this ap- 
praisal would need to be in terms of the 
logical objectives toward which they ap- 
pear to be proceeding. But also there 
would need to be investigation of the 
transfer of directive authority from the 
cell to the multicellular organism—from 
the individual to society—and, indeed, 
the whole relation of parts to wholes in 
human association, which is made diffi- 
cult by the high development of the brain 
in man and the arrest, or partial arrest, 


12 Although there are problems for societies which 
multicellular animals do not have; there is not, for 
instance, that physiological union which enables the 
blood to flow to every part, etc. Social connections 
are far more tenuous. 


3 As W. Trotter calls it in Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War (New York: Macmillan Co., 1917), 
an extraordinarily perceptive book from which I 
have long drawn inspiration. 
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of individual evolution. It is obvious, I 
think, that there is an evolutionary pres- 
sure in such changes which makes devo- 
lution as unthinkable as Trotter says 
it is: 

There is some inherent property in mobile 
living organisms that makes combination of 
individuals into larger units a more or less 
inevitable course of development— without 
any gross variation being necessary to initiate 
it. The complex evolution which multicellularity 
made possible and perhaps enforced can 
scarcely fail to make one wonder whether the 
gregarious animal has not entered upon a 
path which must of necessity lead to increasing 
complexity and coordination, to a more and 
more stringent intensity of integration or to 
extinction."4 


Since the advantages of specialization 
require high co-ordination, reaching, at 
length, the levels of conjuncture, it seems 
clear that, unless nature has made a fatal 
error in the case of man, the individuals 
of society must possess not only the 
capacity for the requisite specialization, 
the proper sympathies, and the instincts 
for discipline but, even if latent, the 
requisite capacities for integration and 
direction. The richest specialization will 
be of no real use if it cannot be controlled 
to the uses of the whole organism, and 
the most perfect control of the individual 
cells will be incapable of insuring prog- 
ress if it has no material of original varia- 
tion to work on. 

Not to pursue this matter further, I 
may perhaps quote a passage from Trot- 
ter which seems to me to express the hu- 
man dilemma not only concisely but 
completely: 

The community of the honey bee bears a 
close resemblance to the body of a complex ani- 
mal. The capacity for actual structural speciali- 
zation of the individuals in the interests of the 
hive has been remarkable and has gone far, 
while at the same time co-ordination has been 
stringently enforced, so that each individual 


14 Ibid., pp. 103-4. 
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is actually absorbed into the community, ex. 
pends all its activities therein, and when exclud. 
ed from it is almost as helpless as a part of the 
naked flesh of an animal detached from its body, 
The hive may, in fact, without any very undue 
stretch of fantasy, be described as an animal of 
which all the individual cells have retained the 
power of locomotion. When one watches the 
flight of a swarm of bees its unanimity 
and directness very easily produce the illusion 
that one is witnessing the migration of a single 
animal usually sedentary but at times capable 
of undertaking journeys with a formidable and 
successful energy. This new animal differs 
from the other animals of the metazoa which 
it has outdistanced in the race of evolution, not 
merely in its immense power, energy, and 
flexibility, but also in the almost startling fact 
that it has recovered the... immortality 
which seemed to have been lost with its proto- 
zoal ancestors. The extent to which the hive 
makes use of the powers of its individuals is 
the measure of the completeness with which 
the social habit is developed in it. The worker 
bee has practically no activities which are not 
directly devoted to the hive, and yet she goes 
about her ceaseless tasks in a way that never 
fails to impress the observer with its exuberant 
energy and even its appearance of joyfulness, 
It is thought that the average worker bee 
works herself to death in about two months. 
That is a fact which can scarcely fail to arouse, 
even in the least imaginative, at any rate a 
moment of profound contemplation. 

If we could suppose her to be conscious in 
the human sense, we must imagine the bee to 
be possessed by an enthusiasm for the hive 
more intense than a mother’s devotion to her 
son, without personal ambitions, or doubts or 
fears, and if we are to judge by the imperfect 
experience man has yet had of the same lofty 
passion, we must think of her consciousness, 
insignificant spark as it is, as a little fire ablaze 
with altruistic feeling. Doubtless, such an 
attribution of emotion to the bee is a quite 
unjustified fallacy of anthropomorphism. Nev- 
ertheless, it is not altogether valueless as a hint 
of what social unity might effect in an animal 
of larger mental life. There can be little doubt 
that the perfection to which the communal life 
of the bee has attained is dependent on the very 
smallness of the mental development of which 
the individuals are capable. Their capacity to 
assimilate experience is, necessarily from their 
structure, and is known by experience to be, 
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small, and their path is marked out so plainly 
by actual physical modifications that the al- 
most miraculous absorption of the worker in the 
hive is after all perhaps natural enough. If she 
were able to assimilate general experience on a 
larger scale to react freely and appropriately to 
stimuli external to the hive, there can be little 
doubt that the community would show a less 
concentrated efficiency than it does today. The 
standing miracle of the bee— her sensitiveness to 
the voice of the hive and her capacity to com- 
municate with her fellows— would undoubtedly 
be less marvelously perfect if she were not at 
the same time deaf to all other voices.* 


V 


Human societies have, of course, not 
evolved so far as have those of the bees; 
or else they have taken a different line of 
development. They are, anyway, com- 
pared with the bees, lacking in co-ordina- 
tion and cohesion, groping for concerted 
objectives and in jeopardy to disruptive 
influences. Wherever the human species 
is going, neither the objectives nor the 
methods are yet agreed. The method of 
adaptation to both the physical and the 
biotic environments may be quite differ- 
ent from those of such species as the bees 
or the ants; but here, again, there are in- 
teresting analogies which deserve further 
examination than they have yet had. It 
is to be noted, for instance, that the 
physical conditions are not very differ- 
ent. The ants inhabit a range of climate 
which is as varied as that of men. They 
protect themselves, not by growing win- 
ter coats or by hibernating, but by build- 
ing protective habitations. They have 
long since left the stage of individuality 
and have reached a stage of infinitely 
complex differentiations and interde- 
pendences, all woven into a social web. 
No ant could live alone. Only a far and 
primitive ancestor could have done that. 
Such struggles as they have among them- 
selves are far more between well-inte- 


8 Ibid., pp. 105-7. 
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grated colonies than between individuals. 
They have passed beyond the stage of 
democracy as men mean it—the arrival 
at social decision through discussion, 
conflict of opinion, and majority rule— 
and have become so group-centered and 
like-minded that there is no surviving 
authority or obedience. Even their mech- 
anism for physical inheritance is so high- 
ly specialized that single mothers carry 
the responsibilities for the future of 
whole groups.”® 

Man, of course, has a distinguishing 
feature which is different from that of the 
bees and the ants. That is, of course, his 
brain with its power of reflection and de- 
cision. Reflectiveness has led to the ac- 
cumulation of vast masses of cultural 
material upon which to exercise this abil- 
ity. Some observers have regarded this as 
man’s only really distinctive trait. He 
has been called, for instance, “‘a time- 
binder”—meaning that he accumulates, 
through time, the power to become more 
and more effective in managing the phys- 
ical and biotic environments because he 
uses the accumulated experience of those 
who have gone before. It has also been 
pointed out that this mechanism which 
furnishes so great an advantage also con- 
tains the possibility of his greatest 
danger. 

Instead of coming with relative rapid- 
ity to the stage at which his societies are 
controlled by “the spirit of the hive,” or 
even by the operations of well-under- 
stood custom or law, man lingers in a 
stage of intellectual individualism. This 
would not be dangerous in a thinly 
settled, noncommunicative world, in 
which small colonies enjoyed at least 
relative immunity from the predations 
of others—such as nineteenth-century 

*6Thus, interestingly enough, reducing the 


chance of variation and departure from the social 
norm. 
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America was. But in one which has be- 
come, through the operations of that su- 
perior brain which is his pride, closely 
settled, which possesses the means of 
instantaneous world-wide intercommuni- 
cation and almost instantaneous trans- 
port, the temptation of some groups to 
exterminate others seems irresistible and 
promises to be fatally effective. 

This is partly attributable, of course, 
to the substitution of teleology for other 
means of adaptation. There is ample evi- 
dence that man has not changed—that 
his psychological and mental equipment 
has not been sustantially altered—for 
many thousands of generations. Instead 
of being shaped by his environment as 
are other species of living beings, he 
undertook, far back in prehistory, to go 
on from where he was, not chiefly by ac- 
commodating himself through changes in 
his body or mind, but by changing every- 
thing around him—the earth, the sky, 
other forms of life—to his requirements. 
When he began to experiment and in- 
vent, he undertook what has proved not 
only to be an effective control of environ- 
ment but one which, however effective, 
may turn out not to have been calculated 
with sufficient foresight. To be complete- 
ly successful in his tour de force, he 
would not only have to know everything 
but to agree on everything. If he over- 
looked any important element of the en- 
vironment, if he failed to gain control of 
all the elements, or if he failed to secure 
agreement as to their management, the 
oversight, the lack of control, or even the 
controversy, might well prove, at some 
late stage, disastrous. The disaster would 
come at a late stage because not until the 
final tests of world-crowding by his race, 
the pushing toward the ultimate of the 
possibilities of nutrition, the approach of 
finality in instant intercommunication 
and transportation, would he find out 
whether he had actually succeeded. 





It was a magnificent, a glorious choice. 
Its unexampled effrontery, its challenge 
to the forces of the universe, stir the 
imagination as no other undertaking in 
the history of life on this planet has the 
power to do. We are, however, coming to 
the time when we see that it was, in the 
deepest meaning of the word, an awful 
adventure; and we begin to suspect that 
the great brain of man has got to be 
worked harder and harder—perhaps 
harder than it is capable of working—if 
he is to survive as the final tests come 
upon him. For up to now he has been 
more clever, more accumulative, more in- 
dividually reflective, than profound, in 
understanding the universe or in agreeing 
on what is required of him, in the way of 
discipline, by its conditions. 

He has not been freed from the uni- 
verse and what is in it. He has merely 
undertaken to understand and use it for 
his own advantage—which is a very dif- 
ferent matter. His impression that he is 
eternally ingenious is all very well; it has 
led to marvels, really, of mechanical con- 
trivance; but something more is needed 
for the tests which he is about to face. He 
has got to accept, presently, the con- 
comitant of his inventiveness. And this 
is an almost absolute foresight in the use 
of inventiveness and an almost perfect 
accommodation to the constantly new 
environment it produces. Otherwise it 
can be seen that what he has created is 
likely to destroy him. Disagreements, in- 
disciplines, conflicts, and resorts to force 
are all very well, racially considered, so 
long as they do not actually threaten 
racial injury or destruction. But they 
now do that. For force, at the disposal of 
still dissident and irresponsible groups of 
men, has at its disposal, in the contempo- 
rary world, such products of that superior 
brain as atom bombs, lethal bacteria, 
radioactive mists, and other such genu- 
inely ultimate weapons. And force is not 
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man’s only danger; his reproductive ap- 
paratus, not being centralized in hive 
mothers, and calculated, almost like the 
proadcast pollen, to start a thousand 
lives that one may survive, is very little 
subject to the control of the world com- 
munity in which its effects are made 
manifest. There is, therefore, no neces- 
sary correlation between man’s power to 
produce progeny and his ability to nour- 
ish and educate them. As a matter of 
fact, the disparities here indicate power- 
ful racial forces which favor the as yet 
unaverted disaster of wholesale starva- 
tion. The social disciplines necessary to 
the regulation of numbers are not yet in 
being; there is still a fatal dependence on 
the crude and cruel checks involved in 
multitudinous deaths before maturity; 
and man’s inherent racial loyalties tend 
always to limit these. Something more is 
urgently needed. 


VI 


This is the background of mankind’s 
compulsion to find a new kind of contriv- 
ing ability in that rich nature with which 
he was equipped when he took off into 
the evolutionary blue so long ago. He 
must foresee, he must control, he must 
agree. This means that he must have so- 
cial mechanisms capable of containing 
and mastering the forces and materials to 
be understood, controlled, and socially 
accepted. 

It has to be said of this process, also, 
that it is a unitary one. It has to compre- 
hend not one, not a few, but all the ele- 
ments of the environment and the cul- 
ture—and simultaneously. If there are 
any which escape, which are not brought 
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into an understood relationship with the 
central process at given times, they will 
tend to gain the advantages without ac- 
cepting the limitations of common living 
and may therefore become gigantic and 
monstrous, exploiting the rest. That, in- 
deed, is what can be seen to have hap- 
pened in economic and social life during 
the period since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and especially in America since 
1850. The trusts and cartels have been 
officially frowned on; but the policy for 
controlling them has been wholly nega- 
tive and so wholly ineffective. Today 
they threaten our civilization with 
Frankensteinian horrors. 

The Development Plan with both spa- 
tial and temporal dimension, is the de- 
vice which the planner offers for the solu- 
tion of certain of these social and eco- 
nomic problems. He suggests also that it 
represents an approach to that democra- 
cy of which Allee spoke, in which all the 
parts of the social organism co-operate in 
a co-ordinated whole as happens in the 
well-articulated human being. Since the 
perfection of modern paper-work tech- 
niques for administration and the ap- 
proach to ultimates in communication 
and transportation, the operation of the 
Development Plan can hardly be said to 
be technically impossible for any recog- 
nizable colony of men. The natural scien- 
tists have posed the ultimatum: “peace 
or destruction.” With this ultimatum in- 
sistently demanding to be recognized, 
delay in abandoning the Smithian eco- 
nomics and Lockeian politics has become 
a heavy responsibility indeed for those 
who advocate it. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS FOR PEACE: SOCIAL-SCIENCE CHIMERA? 


JESSIE BERNARD 


INTRODUCTION 


MONG the social scientists, econo- 
mists and political scientists 
have for a long time been pre- 

scribing the conditions for peace. In 1776 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations pointed 
out that a world-wide division of labor, 
each region specializing in what it could 
produce relatively most cheaply, with 
free trade among all peoples, would maxi- 
mize the world’s productive capacity. In 
the nineteenth century, men like Herbert 
Spencer assured us that industrialized 
societies were so dependent upon one 
another that war would gradually have 
to die out. As recently as 1912, Norman 
Angell described the great illusion that 
war could be economically profitable to 
any nation. 

It is true that economic interdepend- 
ence based on Adam Smith’s principles 
would do everything its proponents said 
it would do. The Wealth of Nations was 
widely read throughout the world. Men 
were not ignorant of it. Yet, in the twen- 
tieth century, trade barriers rose to 
heights unknown since the time of mer- 
cantilism. Complicated international ma- 
chinery had to be invented by economists 
to help nations overcome their self-built 
economic barriers. There is nothing 
wrong with the economic prescription 
that Adam Smith described./But men 
seemed to want other things more than 
they wanted the wealth—or peace—such 
a system would bring. 

Political scientists, too, have worked 
diligently at this problem of peace. They 
have come up with numerous ingenious 
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inventions in the field of international or. 
ganization—courts, laws, leagues, trea- 
ties, unions. The results of their efforts, 
like those of the economists, so promising 
in theory, have not been too successful in 
the actual world. Men have apparently 
wanted other things more than they have 
wanted the benefits secured by such sys- 
tems. 

Psychologists, too, have had their pre- 
scriptions for peace, one of the most fa- 
mous being, of course, William James’s 
prescription of a moral equivalent for 
war, on the diagnostic assumption, pre- 
sumably, that modern war was an ex- 
pression of human nature for which bet- 
ter outlets were possible. 

Shelves of books have been written in 
the above fields, and this brief article is 
not intended to add to their volume. | 
wish, rather, to discuss two or three re- 
cent essays in this field by other social 
scientists—cultural anthropologists, so- 
cial psychologists, and sociologists—and 
to evaluate their prescriptions for peace. 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR PEACE 


The prescriptions for international 
peace as set forth by these social scien- 
tists might be stated briefly as follows: 
First, we must learn the importance-of 
unity in diversity, of tolerance of differ- 
ences. 

The world must be kept safe for differences. 
Knowledge of the problems of others and of 
alien ways of life must become sufficiently 
general so that positive toleration becomes 
possible. . . . The prime problem of the century 
is indeed whether world order is to be achieved 
through domination of a single nation that 
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imposes its life ways upon all others or through 
some other means that does not deprive the 
world of the richness of different cultures. .. . 
The anthropologist’s solution is unity in di- 
versity; agreement on a set of principles for 
yorld morality but respect and toleration for all 
activities that do not threaten world peace." 


Further, by a unifying survey of all cul- 
tures, “anthropologists hope to promote 
a better understanding of the cultural 
yalues of other nations and other times, 
and thus help to create something of that 
spirit of tolerant understanding which is 
an essential condition of international 
harmony.” 

A second prescription states that we 
must change human nature. ‘“‘A secure 
and happy world can be built only from 
secure and happy individuals,’’ and such 
secure individuals can be produced only 
if proper parent-child relationships pre- 
vail. 


The child who can build his character upon 
the foundation of trust in the consistent affec- 
tion of his parents is less likely to be a suspicious 
adult, seeking and finding enemies within his 
own group and in other nations. ...A stable 
world order that takes account of new, wider, 
and more complex relationships can be founded 
only upon individual personalities that are 
emotionally free and mature. . . . One, though 
only one, of the causes of war is the inhibited 
aggression engendered by the socialization 
process. Anger... is... repressed, providing 
a canker of hate and resentment that may re- 
lease its energy in fighting the battles of a 
group, a social class, or a nation. ... As long 
as the aggressions of children and of individual 
adults are met primarily by retaliation, this 
will remain the dominant pattern for dealing 
with interclass, inter-racial, and international 
aggressions.4 


Krech and Crutchfield specify ten 
steps in a program for peace, most of 


*Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man (1949), 
PP. 270, 273. 

* Ibid., p. 274. 

3 Ibid., p. 270. 

4‘Ibid., pp. 222-23, 224, 225. 
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them—1 to 9—as presented, involving 
some kind of change in human nature: 

The objectives of a program for reducing 
international tensions are to eliminate or cir- 
cumvent the various obstacles to international 
unity.... This can be accomplished in the 
following ways: (1) reducing people’s frustra- 
tions, (2) making democracy work, (3) im- 
proving mental health, (4) educating for inter- 
national thinking, (5) changing attitudes, (6) 
developing nonpartisan foreign policy, (7) as- 
suming democratic world leadership, (8) pro- 
viding positive prerequisites for international 
unity, (9) reducing ideological conflicts, (10) 
using techniques short of war in international 
conflict.s 


The third prescription is that we apply 
science to these problems, work out a set 
of human values based on science, create 
a climate favorable to the scientific point 
of view. “‘Science must create a climate 
in which it can, itself, operate without 
widespread destruction.’ |Our vision 
must be of “science not as the provider of 
the agencies of barbarism but science as 
revealing the order in experience, as 
heightening the sense of our precarious 
dependence one upon the other, as the 
surest and most powerful of internation- 
alizing forces.”’ The Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues in June, 
1945, at the request of the Department 
of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
drafted a proposal for a “ United Nations 
Institute of the Human Sciences” to pro- 
mote co-operative planning and execu- 
tion of basic research in the human sci- 
ences.* And George Lundberg, pleading 
eloquently and persuasively for the de- 
velopment and use of the social sciences, 
implies that if the Social and Cultural 
Committee of the United Nations were 


5 Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (1948), 
p. 609. 
® Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 287. 
7 Ibid., p. 261. 
§ Krech and Crutchfield, of. cit., p. 614. 





given two billion dollars it might come up 
with the right answers to international 


peace.° 


SOME ASSUMPTIONS THAT SEEM TO UNDER- 
LIE THESE PRESCRIPTIONS: ARE 
THEY CHIMERICAL? 


‘The prescriptions for peace specified 
above are doubtless of high moral cali- 
ber. I subscribe to them.) But it seems to 
me that they imply, implicitly or explic- 
itly, certain basic and as yet unproved 
assumptions. They seem, first of all, to 
rest on the assumption that fundamen- 
tally and basically there is harmony in 
the universe; that conflict is the result, so 
to speak, of error, a “distortion of reali- 
ty,” perversity, or ignorance; that if we 
could once discover the principles of this 
natural harmony and submit ourselves to 
them, we could achieve our common 
goals through science. A second assump- 
tion is, perhaps, implicit in the first, 
namely, that science can bridge the gap 
between conflicting values, that men are 
willing to accept the scientific solution to 
a problem, that once science points out 
the incompatibilities of our wants, we 
will abide by such findings. In brief, that 
there are no conflicts among the goals 
and values within men any more than 
there are among men. A final assump- 
tion, also closely tied up with the first 
two, is that human nature can and 
should be changed to certain scientifical- 
ly prescribed specifications. 

Are these assumptions valid or are 
they chimerical? Let us examine them in 
some detail. 


IS THERE NATURAL HARMONY IN THE WORLD? 


The essentially static approach which 
characterizes cultural anthropology has 
made it peculiarly susceptible to the as- 
sumptions of a basic harmony in the 


9 Can Science Save Us? (1947), p. 111. 
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world. One looks in vain for meaningful 
analyses of conflict or competition in an- 
thropological literature. Conflict and 
competition are viewed in terms of per. 
sonality traits fostered or suppressed by 
a cultural matrix or as institutional pat- 
terns with many alternatives. Cultural 
anthropology has not come to grips with 
the true nature of conflict. 

The assumption of a natural harmony 
in the world takes many forms. Some- 
times it takes the form of a belief that all 
that is needed to assure peace is toler- 
ance, a welcoming, rather than a fear, of 
diversity; that mutual understanding 
will lead to peaceful adjustments of dif- 
ferences. From this it follows that our 
mutual fears and anxieties are irrational, 
unfounded. If we could get rid of these 
irrational fears, peace would be feasible. 
Sometimes this assumption of natural 
harmony takes the form of a belief that 
all people want the same things, the im- 
plication being that, since we really have 
common interests, why not be reason- 
able and work together for our common 
goals. Sometimes it takes the form of im- 
plying that people are rational, wanting 
only mutually compatible goals; that, 
once told the scientific facts, they will be 
able to accept them and act accordingly. 
Their choices will reflect the outer har- 
mony. 

Is there no such thing, really, as true 
conflict in the sense of complete incom- 
patibility of values and goals among 
peoples? Can all cultures pursue their 
goals without interfering with the pursuit 
of their goals by other cultures? Will tol- 
erance of diversity mean peace, since 
each culture is compatible with every 
other? 

Would “studying world cultures in... 
[a] comparative setting,” really, as an- 
thropologists hope, “promote a better 
understanding of the culture values of 
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PRESCRIPTIONS FOR PEACE: 


other nations and other times, and thus 
help to create something of that spirit of 
tolerant understanding which is an es- 
sential condition of international har- 
mony?”*® Suppose, as a test of this as- 
sumption, that a team of social scientists 
gave us a complete and objective account 
of Russian culture at the present time. 
We learned its major values, interpreta- 
tions, and orientations in as great detail 
as Kluckhohn prescribes. We saw it in a 
universal framework. And suppose that 
a similarly scientific picture of our cul- 
ture were given to the Russians. No 
evaluations, no propaganda, just straight- 
forward, scientific—anthropological, if 
you will—analyses. We would under- 
stand one another much better. Would it 
make peace more certain? 

Differences between our culture and 
Russian culture might still horrify us 
even if we understood them in their cul- 
tural setting. To use a well-worn ex- 
ample, as we see it, the liquidation of 
thousands of kulaks was a shocking 
thing. We would understand it better if 
we learned from the cultural anthropolo- 
gist that the Russian Communists justi- 
fy it in this manner: Under a capitalistic 
system thousands of people are sacrificed 
every year for lack of medical care or 
other preventable reasons, for no good 
purpose. They die meaninglessly. When 
we Russians liquidate people, their 
deaths mean something. A great social 
objective is achieved. We are opposed to 
useless destruction of life, such as goes on 
in capitalistic systems. We are not op- 
posed to destruction of life that serves 
some great purpose. 

This principle of subordinating means 
to ends may have a long and honorable 
history in Russian culture; it may make 
sense there, for all we know. But our own 
culture condemns it. Would our under- 


% Kluckhohn, op. cit., p. 274. 
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standing of it make us more tolerant of 
it? The conditions of conflict exist here. 
If you accept one set of principles, you 
must automatically reject the other. 
Kluckhohn recognizes that “in the case 
of the conflicting ideologies of the Soviet 
Union and the Western democracies, it 
may well be . . . that no stable equilibri- 
um is possible unless one culture de- 
stroys the other”; but he believes it 
more probable that a stable equilibrium 
would be possible if we evolve “‘a new set 
of cultural assumptions... which ab- 
sorbs and reconciles what is permanently 
valuable to the human animal in both 
opposing ways of life.” Is it possible to 
absorb and reconcile the two principles 
which we have used as illustrations of 
conflicting ideologies? Can one even say, 
with respect to such opposing principles, 
let’s be reasonable and compromise? If 
we cannot reconcile them, every other 
year we will follow one set, alternate 
years the other. Or in certain fields we 
will follow one set, in other fields the 
other. Obviously not. There is a basic 
conflict in ideology here. If one prevails, 
the other does not, Reconciliation is not 
possible. Each may be culturally justi- 
fied. Understanding this fact does not 
mitigate the conflict. 

In such cases we can leave each other 
alone, not try to absorb or reconcile or 
accept the others’, but just be tolerant of 
differences, prescribes the anthropolo- 
gist, who “realizes that any piece of un- 
familiar behavior is an expression of an- 
other people’s total cultural experi- 
ence.’ We can live and let live;\for 
it is fatal to all hopes for peace when Americans 
see every evidence of other nations’ different 
cultural assumptions as examples of their moral 
perfidy. The alternatives are not to agree or to 
reject, it is possible to accept other assumptions 

1 [bid., pp. 272-73. 

13 [bid., p. 272. 








in the sense of facing the fact of their existence 
and understanding them. To the extent that 
both policy makers and public realize that the 
values of any two societies in conflict cannot be 
suddenly altered by supposedly logical demon- 
strations of their invalidity, the danger of 
pathological suspicions on each side is lessened. 
Reciprocal misunderstandings grow by mutual 
stimulating unless each party will substitute 
the question “reasonable in terms of their 
premises?” for “reasonable?” (meaning: com- 
patible with our own premises which have 
never been thought through or even brought 
to the light of consciousness). The genuine 
conflicts of interests between two or more 
powers could often be resolved through com- 
promise were not irrational emotional forces 
mobilized through culture-bound misinter- 
pretations of motives. Relative to one group, 
the other appears unreasonable, unable to see 
the logical consequences, folly, and immorality 
of its own actions, and acquires the character of 
an evil force that must be attacked.* 


Very well. We have now admitted the 
existence of mutually incompatible cul- 
tural goals. But we are going to let them 
have theirs without inflicting ours. This 
prescription—to live and let live—ap- 
peals to Americans. It is the kind of solu- 
tion one would expect American anthro- 
pologists to prescribe. It is congenial to 
our ideology. If we cannot reconcile our 
differences, let us at least not attack one 
another. 

But does this appeal equally to persons 
with a different—and conflicting—ideol- 
ogy? Is Kluckhohn’s generosity not as 
culture-bound as the prejudices and mis- 
understandings of others? Is his supra- 
cultural point of view compatible with 
the Russian ideology which we referred 
to above? 

The Russians, we are told, who are 
tolerant of cultural diversity, are deter- 
mined to free the world from exploitation 
by the capitalist class. From their point 
of view, they are not out to impose their 
system on the rest of the world. We need 


*3 Ibid. 
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posit no moral perfidy. Indeed, we may 
be generous and impute to them high 
moral idealism, as high as our own. They 
are out to free men—you and me. It js 
only our cultural blindness which makes 
us love our slavery. They, objectively, 
can see how exploited we are. They want 
to help us achieve the goals that we 
would surely want if we were rational 
and had all the facts before us, if we were 
not blinded by propaganda and honeyed 
escapes furnished by our masters. To 
achieve this—to them noble—end, whole- 
sale killing, even war, may be worth the 
price. Is there here the harmony of inter- 
ests which underlies the anthropologist’s 
prescription of tolerance of diversity? 
Must we be tolerant of an ideology 
which, in effect, must destroy ours, even 
with the best intentions in the world? 
Can we expect them to be tolerant of an 
ideology which condemns theirs so com- 
pletely? How can the best-intentioned 
tolerance exist where differences are mu- 
tually irreconcilable, incompatible? Just 
what kind of cultural assumptions could 
absorb and reconcile these opposing 
values? 

My own inclinations lie wholly with 
the anthropologist’s prescription. I feel 
we ought to look at the other culture’s 
point of view, to act in ways to allay their 
fears, to make them feel secure so that 
they will not feel they have to defend 
themselves. I dislike the flourishing of 
atomic bombs in their faces or jet-pro- 
pelled missiles or round-the-world non- 
stop flights or North Atlantic pacts, The 
suggestion that we act pacifistically, even 
appeasingly, is congenial to me. This, we 
are told, was the policy toward Russia 
originally planned by the United States 
under Roosevelt. We are told that it 
failed, that the Russian cultural interpre- 
tation of our behavior was one of weak- 
ness, contempt for effeteness, and result- 
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ed in a greater drive to furnish the world 
with strong and powerful leadership. 
There are even now sizable segments of 
the population, by no means all Commu- 
nists or even Communist sympathizers, 
who urge this policy, so directly in line 
with the anthropologist’s prescription, 
But the suspicion lurks uneasily that per- 
haps such views are as culture-bound as 
those of the Russians; for we are told 
that when we became more aggressive in 
the cold war, countered aggression with 
aggression, the Russians retreated. News- 
paper and military analysts report that 
—at least until the promulgation of the 
North Atlantic Pact—the outlook for 
peace was better than when we followed 
amore pacifistic policy. This sort of thing 
shakes one’s confidence in the scientist’s 
prescription. Perhaps the tolerance that 
he prescribes presupposes a mutuality of 
interest which just does not exist. And 
perhaps he is too culture-bound to under- 
stand the nature of the conflict involved. 

Another form of the universal har- 
mony assumption is the belief, as Lund- 
berg states it, that “the broad general 
wants of people are perhaps everywhere 
highly uniform’’; that what “they want 
... [is] a certain amount of physical and 
social security and some fun”’; that it is 
only “disagreement over the means to- 
ward these ends, as represented by fan- 
tastic ideologies, that results in conflict 
and chaos’’; that “there has always been 
remarkable agreement that physical sur- 
vival, security, and a livelihood for the in- 
dividual and for the group are desirable 
ends.”*4 Since we all really want the same 
things, we should be able to work to- 
gether to achieve them. 

The use of the expression “highly uni- 
form” and “remarkable agreement” in 
connection with human wants appears to 
be a semantic fallacy. It creates the illu- 


“4 Op. cit., pp. 32, 98. 
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sion of identity of wants. Actually, want- 
ing the same things may mean wanting 
quite different things, and mutually in- 
compatible things. For me to achieve 
security, decent living conditions, sur- 
vival, may mean that you cannot achieve 
them. Wanting the same things by no 
means implies common interests; it may 
involve conflicting interests. Further- 
more, Lundberg’s is a highly simplified 
version of what people want. They do, 
in spite of science, in spite of reason, 
want incompatible things./And they 
want their own culture, sometimes much 
more than they want security or fun or 
even survival. This leads to a considera- 
tion of the second assumption which 
seems to underlie some of the prescrip- 
tions of peace which we are discussing. 


WILL SCIENCE LEAD MEN TO CHOOSE PEACE? 


Lundberg tells us that it is the scien- 
tist’s business ‘‘to determine reliably the 
immediate and remote costs and conse- 
quences of alternate possible courses of 
action, and to make these known to the 
public” so that “as a result of scientific 
knowledge, men will not want impossible 
or mutually exclusive things.’** The as- 
sumption is that knowing scientific facts 
will lead people to act on scientific prin- 
ciples, that science can alter men’s goals. 

Before examining this assumption, I 
should like to point out that it is unques- 
tionably true that science is, as Lundberg 
affirms and reaffirms, the best way to 
achieve any endsthat man may bestriving 
for. It is equally true that different men 
want different and mutually incompatible 
ends. Science can be used by both groups. 
It can tell them how to fight. If each group 
uses science to achieve its ends, as Lund- 
berg prescribes, we have science fighting 
science. As yet, not enough people really 
care to know how not to fight. Can they 


15 Ibid., p. 29. 
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be made to want peace above everything 
else? Can we use science to impose this 
value on people? We could. But science 
can also be used by those who do not 
want peace, to impose a fighting psy- 
chology on people. Where, then, are we 
getting? Anyone, as Lundberg insists, 
can use science for any end whatsoever. 
We can even use science to fight science 
and to impose science on our enemies, 
just as they can use science to protect 
themselves against this imposition. But 
this is no prescription for peace. Lund- 
berg himself admits that one group may 
have to impose a scientific solution on its 
opponents. We have gained fighting ef- 
ficiency through science, perhaps, but 
not peace. 

This is not, however, the point which 
needs to be made here. What we wish to 
examine here is the fact that men often 
reject science even when it is demonstra- 
bly superior to other ways of reaching 
their—assumed—ends. And even when 
they do use science, they often reject its 
advice. Lundberg pleads that if science 
could make perfectly clear what the costs 
of alternative courses of action were, men 
would choose wisely. He believes that 
controversy, frustration, and despair are 
the results of conflict not over goals and 
values but over means.” As a matter of 
fact, what men do is to make nonrational 
choices and then ask science to minimize 
the costs. They are more likely to ask 
science for victory than for peace. 

We pointed out above that Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations advocated a 
system which would have made for 
peace. Kluckhohn repeats it in a slightly 
different context. ‘‘Nations,’’ he tells us, 
“like children, need to be socialized. By 
parallel, an extension of dependency 
among nations would seem to be the 
right direction in which to move. In so 


16 Thid., p. 103. 
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far as nations recognized their mutual 
interdependence they would be willing to 
submit to the renunciations which social- 
ization inevitably involves.’"’ The eco. 
nomic history of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries belies this optimis- 
tic prediction completely, as we indicated 
above. Nations were not willing to sub- 
mit to scientifically prescribed renuncia- 
tions. 

Demography also illustrates the point 
that we are making. As long ago as 1929, 
a population expert predicted that, un- 
less some provision were made for the 
explosive population growth resulting 
from industrialization in the Orient, war 
would follow. The empty places in the 
world had all been pre-empted by the 
white races in the nineteenth century, 
Now that industrialization in the Orient 
was quickening the rate of population 
growth there, no relief was available for 
the resulting pressure. The white races 
had fenced in the empty places and hung 
up signs “For Whites Only.” 

Here was a perfectly scientific analy- 
sis. The white races are no longer increas- 
ing rapidly. They may be approaching a 
stationary level. They are probably not 
going to fill up all the empty places in the 
near future. Why not permit Orientals to 
fill them up? In time the rate of increase 
of Oriental populations will decline—by 
well-known demographic processes—as 
the population ages. But, in the mean- 
while, until this happens, some relief 
must be made available. 

We knew these facts. Were we willing 
to act on them? Were the white races will- 
ing to turn over to Oriental races any or 
enough of their own resources to tide 
them over the swarming period? Are we 
even now willing to see our cultural 
values endangered by receiving the bear- 
ers of foreign cultures? If we want to pre- 


7P, 226. 
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yent wars, the demographers tell us, we 
have to make some provision for these 
facts. Do we want to prevent war 
enough? Or do we want other values 
more? 

It is sheer magic, Kluckhohn tells us, 
to suppose that we can have peace with- 
out some sacrifice. If, as science insists, 
we must make a choice between war and 
sacrifice of cultural values, probably a 
great many people would choose war, In 
other words, there are many things we 
want—irrational as it may seem—more 
than we want peace. \Cultural autonomy 
is probably one. We could have peace if 
we were willing to pay whatever price 
was asked. It does not take a very astute 
social scientist to point this out. But still 
there are—culturally determined—per- 
sonalities who shout with Patrick Henry 
that they would rather die than pay the 
asking price. 

There is another angle to this problem 
that deserves attention. Contrasting 
Russian values with our own above, we 
found it perfectly rational that we should 
reject certain of their principles. We were 
emphasizing what our culture considers 
their failures. Let us now emphasize, in- 
stead, their virtues—scientifically deter- 
mined—and see what happens. 

If we were scientific in our approach to 
cultural values, we would not be irration- 
ally biased in favor of our own. If other 
cultures were demonstrably superior to 
ours, we would be willing to sacrifice our 
own. How would this work out? The 
Russians have been acting on many of 
the principles Kluckhohn prescribes for 
at least a generation! They have, for ex- 
ample, fostered, even encouraged, cul- 
tural diversity in their union. They have 

attempted to give everyone security. 
They have, we are told, almost licked 
race prejudice—certainly, racial discrim- 
ination. They have been made willing to 
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undergo necessary sacrifices. They have 
accepted completely the doctrine that 
human nature can and should be 
changed, and they have, so far as atti- 
tudes and motivations are concerned, 
changed it. On these tests, as set up by 
anthropological science, they rank higher 
than we on a scale for evaluating cul- 
tures./On the criteria which Kluckhohn 
sets up as bases for peace, the Russian 
culture may be superior to ours, It is 
carrying out many of his prescriptions. 
Does such a scientific finding make us 
any more likely to choose the Russian 
way? 

The one thing science could do for us at 
the present time is the one thing we will 
not permit it to do. That one thing is to 
determine whether or not the mutual 
fears of Soviet Russia and the United 
States are justified and rational.) As a 
professional designer of research projects 
I view this as the supreme research task 
of the age. But such a project would in- 
volve regiments of investigators, includ- 
ing anthropologists, social psychologists, 
sociologists, economists, demographers, 
statistical analysts, prying in and out of 
everywhere—field, factory, files of confi- 
dential facts. With such complete access 
to all the relevant data, they could an- 
swer the questions asked, namely: “Un- 
der what conditions, if any, can the Sovi- 
et and the American systems live togeth- 
er without destroying or injuring one 
another?” Science is perfectly competent 
to do the job. If such a research project 
should demonstrate that the two systems 
could not share the same world, then the 
great decision would have to be made by 
both sides. Is our culture, are our values, 
worth the price of war? How much sacri- 
fice are we willing to make to prevent 
war? Is war preferable to cultural subver- 
sion? Science would then have done what 
the sociologist says it can do—presented 
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and clarified alternative choices and the 
costs of each. If we then chose destruc- 
tion after all the facts were in, we would 
at least be doing it with our eyes open. If, 
on the other hand, the research project 
should demonstrate that neither system 
need, in fact, be a threat to the other, the 
great incubus or irrational fear could be 
removed; If both could be shown capable 
of sharing a common world, a creative 
modus vivendi could be worked out in an 
atmosphere of security rather than one of 
suspicion and fear, Technicians could 
handle the details. 

That is the supreme contribution 
which science could make. But the rub is 
this: Can anyone imagine Russia permit- 
ting such a study? She will not allow her 
“corrective” labor camps (labeled “‘slave”’ 
camps by outsiders) to be studied. She 
imposes the most impenetrable barriers 
between even ordinary living conditions 
and the outside observer. Even scien- 
tists are not welcome. Would she—or 
would we, for that matter—co-operate in 
such a study? Without such co-operation 
it could not be done. There is nothing in 
science or scientific method that can im- 
pose itself on people. 

We are back, therefore, where we 
started. All the scientific prescriptions in 
the world are probably futile so long as 
people do not want to submit their cause 
to science or, if they do, to accept the re- 
sults. Scientific prescriptions make the 
perhaps unscientific assumption that 
men want the good things for which the 
scientists are prescribing. Science is of no 
avail to the patient who prefers his symp- 
toms to the remedies prescribed. 

Before we turn to a detailed considera- 
tion of the assumption that human na- 
ture can be made to order, I should like 
to point out some of the demands which 
the scientific method itself makes of hu- 
man nature. Many religions make radical 
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demands of human nature, such as re. 
nunciation and sacrifice. Scientific meth- 
od makes demands equally exacting. It 
requires that its devotees submit com- 
pletely to objective evidence. Wishfyl 
thinking must be abandoned. No matter 
how much one longs for certain results, 
notrace of such longing may creep into the 
scientist’s behavior. The discipline here 
involved is as “‘inhuman”’ as that of the 
ascetic who learns to ignore the longings 
of his body. It is true that both religion 
and science offer substitute rewards, so 
that in time both the saint and the scien- 
tist find satisfaction in their discipline, 

But not all people are alike. Not all are 
equally qualified for either a saintly or 
a scientific career. Religious devotees 
learned long ago that they must be con- 
tent with a limited fellowship, a com- 
munion of those élite capable of the rig- 
ors of renunciation. Many scientists, on 
the other hand, still believe that it is pos- 
sible for everyone to submit to the scien- 
tific method. They are as ambitious for 
their method of salvation as many de- 
voted Christians have been. They feel 
that, since they have learned to achieve 
so much satisfaction from the rewards of 
science, all men can do likewise. Perhaps 
all “saved” people wish thus to extend 
their blessings to others. 

Thus, when scientific enthusiasts ea- 
gerly promulgate science as a philosophy 
of life, they are, in fact, pleading for a 
radical change in “human nature,” the 
same kind of change which Christianity 
or Hinduism requires. They are asking 
men to submit their conflicts to a method 
which outlaws bias, wishful thinking, 
self-deception; a method which insists on 
an abandonment of dearly beloved non- 
rational values. They are asking that 
men be willing to sacrifice goals in which 
their egos are deeply involved. No won- 
der that many shudder at the prospect. 
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Almost everyone is willing to use scien- 
tific methods as tools to achieve goals 
which he values, to impose his values on 
others. But where there is a conflict of 
yalues, only a very limited number of 
men are ready to submit to a method 
which is not biased in their favor. “‘Hu- 
man nature’ is no more amenable to 
scientifically indicated sacrifices than to 
religiously prescribed ones. 

The problem which enthusiasts for 
science tend to minimize is precisely this 
unwillingness of men to submit their con- 
flicts to science. If men would do so, then 
amillennium could be achieved. It is this 
first hurdle which is the most important 
problem of all. 


CAN HUMAN NATURE BE MADE 
TO ORDER? 


We come, then, to the third great as- 
sumption underlying the peace prescrip- 
tions of the social scientists, the assump- 
tion that human nature can be tailored, 
so to speak, to secure peace. There are a 
number of subassumptions involved that 
I should like to consider separately, 
namely: (1) that modern wars have any- 
thing to do with human nature; (2) that 
human nature can be created at will; and 
(3) that, if human nature cannot be 
changed, at least it can’ be harnessed. 

Many social scientists, analyzing the 
inward drives and motivations which 
they believe make for war, write as 
though they believe that there is some 
connection between individual aggres- 
sion and modern war. Is there? Modern 
war is a great technological enterprise, 
like modern industry. It is one of the 
most highly organized activities that 
man has ever engaged in. There is, for 
most men, little outlet for aggression in 
it. It probably creates more aggression 
than it allows expression to. Boredom is 
the great béte noire of the modern soldier. 
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Resentment against caste and bureaucra- 
cy is a close second. Frustration is more 
common than the exhilaration of ex- 
pressed aggressions// There may have 
been a close connection between war and 
human nature in primitive times—when 
organized warfare was probably not so 
very common—but there is little now. 
There is rarely a spontaneous popular 
clamor for war. We have had people who 
talked anxiously of a preventive war with 
Russia. But war is not actively sought by 
many people. 

The social psychologists, focused more 
sharply than the cultural anthropologists 
on our own culture, see greater diversity 
among human beings than the cultural 
anthropologist does who is looking for 
common traits rather than differences. 
Social psychologists tell us that some 
persons need wars. It is not nearly so 
simple as Communists put it, that is, 
plutocratic ‘Wall Street’? doing every- 
thing “it” can to embroil us in a war that 
will be paid for by the “toiling masses.” 
Many people on Wall Street fear and 
hate war as much as anyone else, just as 
many of the “toiling masses” in the de- 
pression thirties argued that what we 
needed was a war to insure full employ- 
ment (or “toil,” if you will), and we must 
not forget that it was not only in occu- 
pied Germany that many people “never 
had it so good.”| War does satisfy the 
varying needs of many people. But it is 
not because of aggression or other inher- 
ent aspects of human nature. \Aggression 
is the modern version of the old instinct 
of pugnacity. One is about as meaningful 
as the other, so far as jnterpreting mod- 
ern wars is concerned.| There is, in fact, 
little, if any, connection between “hu- 
man nature” and modern war. / 

The implicit requirement in most so- 
cial science (as, indeed, of most other) 
prescriptions for peace—that human na- 
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ture be changed—is a very old one. At 
one time the standard technique for 
achieving this goal was through religion. 
It was up to the church to create the kind 
of human nature that peace, or other de- 
sirable conditions, required. Man’s stub- 
bornly evil nature had to be remade; the 
new man had to replace the old Adam. 
We were required to be born again. 

After many centuries of failure, new 
methods for achieving this essentially old 
goal are eagerly sought. Thus, when the 
science of modern genetics first became 
popular, the movement known as “‘eu- 
genics” developed. The hope was ex- 
pressed that now we could at last create 
to specifications the kind of human being 
that we chose, as we had learned to 
breed animals to specification. The il- 
lusory nature of that hope is now evi- 
dent. Not only are there numerous genet- 
ic difficulties in the way, but the social 
odds are tremendous against it. The 
mental, moral, and social traits which we 
need for good human relationships are 
not inherited. We can’t do much about 
them through the genes, 

But the hope persists; Now the accept- 
ed technique among social scientists for 
creating the kind of human nature we 
want is through culture change, especial- 
ly in parent-child relations. |The same 
hope underlies these present-day as- 
sumptions—that we can create the kind 
of human nature we want by cultural 
changes—as lay back of the Christian 
mission and the eugenic crusade. By 
proper child training we are to produce 
emotionally secure individuals who will 
have a minimum of aggressive tenden- 
cies. We must create a kind of personali- 
ty that will take willingly to sacrifice, 
again a function formerly fulfilled by the 
church. 

A great deal is made to depend in all 
these discussions on the nature of human 
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nature. “You can’t change human na- 
ture” is countered by a wide variety of 
data on the extreme plasticity of human 
nature. In different times and in different 
places, human nature has been very dif- 
ferent. I must confess I have never quite 
seen the relevance of this reply. Granted 
that the Zuni and the Kwakiutl and the 
Dobuans have different human natures, 
granted that the ancient Greeks were 
motivated by different incentives from 
those that actuate us, so what? What 
does this prove except the great pliabili- 
ty of human nature? It does not answer 
the basic problems involved in creating 
human nature to order. 

Many of these problems are the same 
as those which arose in the case of eugen- 
ics. What kind of human nature do we 
really want? Would we want the kind of 
human nature created to the social scien- 
tist’s specifications for peace? Do we 
even all agree on the kind of human na- 
ture we want? If we create the kind of 
human nature that has few aggressions— 
assuming that this has anything to do 
with a modern war—will it be adequate 
to other tasks imposed by modern living? 
Do we want placid, unstimulated, unin- 
ventive personalities? Suppose the kind 
of personality we need for peace is not 
the kind we need for other goals and 
values which we also cherish? Like drive, 
inventiveness, powerful motivations, 
strong ego-involvements? 

Could such secure people even defend 
the culture that created them? Who 
knows the number of lovely, gracious, 
complacent cultures, without protection, 
which have been swallowed up by more 
aggressive ones? We must remind our- 
selves that history is written, as the wit 
points out, not by people who are right 
but by people who are left. And the 
people who are left are those who cared 
enough for their culture to fight for it. 
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They had to be at least that aggressive. 
Could any culture preserve itself if it cul- 
tivated a peaceful, unaggressive, placid, 
compliant type of personality while its 
neighbors cultivated just the opposite? 
Today throughout the world the nonag- 
gressive cultures exist at the pleasure of 
the aggressive ones.”* 

Let us grant that it would be possible 
to shear generation after generation of 
its aggressive tendencies under the kind 
of parent-child pattern prescribed by the 
cultural anthropologists and social psy- 
chologists. Unless all peoples everywhere 
did the same thing, it would be like 
deaning the Augean stables. Otherwise, 
each generation of complacent, unag- 
gressive people could be mowed down by 
their more aggressive neighbors. 

There are, of course, many facets to 
human nature. Human nature has 
changed remarkably so far as goals and 
values have changed. But has it changed 
enough to cease to want its own values to 
survive? Perhaps the peoples who were 
self-sacrificing in this respect have died 
out. Kluckhohn points out that “society 
exploits many of the oversocialized, too 
conscientious, too moral and self-deny- 
ing.”*® Maybe cultures of this high moral 
character have been exploited, too. If we 
create personalities without aggression, 
perhaps they, too, will be willing to take 
cultural self-sacrifice without fighting 
back. Even if this were always possible— 
and the history of the Jews, who could 
not commit cultural suicide even when 
they made it a deliberate policy, throws 


% The history of China is almost certain to be 
raised as contradictory to the point made above. 
Modern students of Chinese history point out that 
the legend of China’s absorption of her conquerors 
was a propaganda device. For an elaboration of the 
modern point of view see Karl A. Wittfogel and 
Feng Chia-Sheng, History of Chinese Society: Liao, 
907-1125 (1949). 


9 Op. cit., pp. 211-12. 
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some light on its feasibility—the ques- 
tion persists, Is this what we really want? 
If a valid social science presented us with 
this as an alternative to war, which 
would we choose? 

‘We do not have to assume that men 
fight wars for evil ends. They fight wars 
for the ends that seem good to them—to 
secure the Holy Land from the infidel, to 
free men from bondage (slavery or ex- 
ploitation), to spread the benefits of Kul- 
tur, to make the world safe for democra- 
cy, to end war. In the moral climate of 
today no war could be prosecuted which 
admitted ends not sanctioned by the cul- 
tures of the people who are expected to 
die for them is not, then, because men 
are evil that we have war but because 
they value certain ends. Taming their ag- 
gressions would have to be accompanied 
by raveling out their cultural ego-in- 
volvements. 

If communism should win the world 
from a nonaggressive opponent, we can 
imagine people in the future shuddering 
at how closely the world escaped the 
yoke of exploitive capitalism in the twen- 
tieth century, rejoicing that fortunately 
the great leaders of that time rose to the 
occasion and saved mankind from such a 
horrible fate, The human nature of pos- 


terity is not on the side of those who are | 


saintly but on the side of those who win. 

Those who see the difficulties involved 
in creating human nature to specifica- 
tions argue that we do not have to 
change human nature. All we have to do 
is use it properly. We have not had to 
change the physical, chemical, geograph- 
ical, or other properties of the earth; all 
that we had to do was understand and 
use them. ‘So with human nature it is 
not a matter of ‘changing’ the fundamen- 
tal drives and instincts; it is simply a 
matter of understanding these forces and 
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turning them to more constructive and 
wholesome channels than the strifes and 
frustrations that make up so much of 
life, even in the midst of our material 
plenty.’”° 

This statement reminds us very forci- 
bly of the old classical economists who 
exalted “‘private vices” as “public vir- 
tues.” They saw human selfishness as the 
great dynamo of economic activity. Then 
economic man was conceived not as a 
monstrous being who wasmade for war but 
as a necessary motor to drive the econo- 
my. The classical economist saw econom- 
ic activity as a constructive and whole- 
some channel for human energy. The 
Nazis were also masters at the art of 
turning human drives into channels 
which they set. It can be done. Human 
drives can be channeled into constructive 
and wholesome activities, and I think 
they should be. But here again the facts 
of conflict cannot be overlooked. Unless 
we have a monopoly on the channeling of 
human drives, there may be others who 


2°Edwin Embree, pamphlet, Living Together 
(1941), quoted by Kluckhohn, of. cit., p. 288. 
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wish to channel them into activities tha 
we deplore. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that I do not believe in science, for I do, 
But, in order for science to be used, there 
must be consensus with respect to goals 
sought. It demands co-operation. Cop. 
flict is the one area where science is shorn 
and impotent. Men can be persuaded to 
submit everything to the judgment of 
science except their values. 

What I have said about conflict does 
not necessarily mean either that preven- 
tion of war is impossible or that war is 
inevitable. It seems to me that men will 
stagger toward a world organization 
without benefit of scientific prescriptions, 
by a process which Cooley called the 
“tentative process’ and Ward, “the 
sympodal.” They will try one thing, then 
another. In the meanwhile the world is 
organizing itself, as Churchill pointed out 
in his Boston address, at an unprecedent- 
ed rate. When this organization has been 
completed, social scientists will describe 
the process and promulgate the laws ac- 
cording to which it took place. 
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TIs a commonplace that we live in a time 
| of crisis. We hear of a crisis in the control 
of technology and the sciences; another in 
social policy; still others in morality and in 
the arts, whose vigor and cultural signifi- 
cance are in doubt; and so on to a crisis in 
the consciousness that we have (or lack) of 
our destiny—whether it be subject to the 
circumstances of history, the lawsof ther- 
modynamics, or the judgment of God. It is 
equally a commonplace that, while all these 
crises are felt to be related, we do not dis- 
cover their common root because we are pre- 
occupied with specialties and technicalities. 
Philosophy, by tradition at least, might 
have been expected to produce some hints 
of a broad wisdom about high matters; but 
philosophers are no less professionalized 
than other people, and they often appear 
most concerned with developing techniques 
for making the trivial analytically precise 
or for ingeniously avoiding commitments 
about what is not trivial. 

But now we find a rather unusual number 
of books which both concern themselves 
with some version of the general crisis and 
can claim to be philosophical in the old sense 
of seeking insight into ultimate questions.’ 

‘George Plimpton Adams, Man and Meta- 
physics (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948); Samuel Beer, The City of Reason (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949); Otis Lee, Exist- 
ence and Inquiry (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949); Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era, trans- 
lated and with a concluding essay by James Luther 
Adams (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949); S. van Mierlo, La Science, la raison, et la foi 
(Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1947); 
Jean Wahl, The Philosopher’s Way (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948); and John Wild, 
Introduction to Realistic Philosophy (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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DISCUSSION 


THE PURSUIT OF WISDOM: REFLECTIONS ON 
SOME RECENT PURSUERS 


WARNER A. WICK 


Several of the authors are not philosophers, 
professionally; and their books are ad- 
dressed to us all in our capacity as philoso- 
phers. Moreover, they are all dubious about 
the epistemological fussiness of much recent 
philosophy in its attempt to be analytical 
and “scientific.” This seems, therefore, to 
be an appropriate occasion to discuss the 
proposed sources of a wisdom which would 
have significance beyond any special inter- 
est and to explore the possible relations be- 
tween such wisdom and the present crisis in 
its many ramifications. 

In facing present problems, however, we 
ought to recall that great men have warned 
against any simple application of philo- 
sophic wisdom to immediately practical af- 
fairs. Aristotle, for example, would say that 
the global crisis in culture, relating to the 
regulation of atomic energy as well as to the 
spiritual enrichment gf the community, is a 
political problem in the broad sense. But 
the practical wisdom directly relevant to 
such matters is quite different from sophia 
proper. The latter, indeed, is doubly divine, 
both as a knowledge of divine things and as 
of a kind which either God alone or God 
above all might have; it is the highest 
achievement to which we can aspire. But, 
although it therefore enters practical de- 
liberations as the chief of the intellectual 
virtues which society should develop among 
its citizens, a philosophic view of what is 
best in the universe is a part of the good life 
rather than a determinant of what is good in 
concrete situations.” Prudent actions, on the 
contrary, depend much more upon habits 
and experience than upon a knowledge of 


2 Nichomachean Ethics i. 6; vi. 1. 5, 7-8. 
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first principles and causes. Thales possessed 
sophia, but he fell into a well. 

Plato, to be sure, thinks of human vir- 
tues and sound institutions as more or less 
inadequate reflections of the Good, at once 
the first principle of things, of actions, and 
of inquiries. But knowledge of the Good, if 
it exists, is not literally communicable; and 
anybody who happened to have it would be 
likely to look ridiculous. Moreover, men can 
acquire the dialectical discipline needed for 
attaining such knowledge only if they al- 
ready have a moral character fashioned in 
the image of the Good.’ Notwithstanding 
Plato’s denial of a real distinction between 
the theoretical and the practical, since vir- 
tue is knowledge, his judgment that the uni- 
fying insight cannot be made available in a 
negotiable form for practical applications is 
as emphatic as Aristotle’s,/ for wisdom can- 
not be poured into us in spite of what the 
professors of education say.‘/That was Pro- 
tagoras’ mistake. 

In Kant there is an analogue, for our pur- 
poses, to Aristotelian distinctions. The 
metaphysics of nature and of morals which 
constitute philosophy in the strict sense are 
also the full and complete development of 
human reason.’ But, although to philoso- 
phize is part of every man’s duty to seek his 
own perfection, it is not an essential condi- 
tion of good actions; Even moral philosophy 
does not direct, but\rather supports, the ra- 
tional determination of the will; for the 
moral consciousness is present in everyone, 
and philosophy has chiefly the negative 
function of defending moral insight against 
the specious arguments which always arise 
to subvert it.® 

Finally, in’ case these authorities seem 
to represent an outmoded intellectualistic 
tradition, we may note the recent example 
of Dewey, who reminds us rather of Plato 
than of Aristotle and Kant. Orienting his 
thought about the intellectual reconstruc- 


3 Republic vi, vii. 

4 Republic vii. 518B. 

5 Critique of Pure Reason, A8so f. 

6 Tbid.; cf. also the preface to the Grundlegung 
sur Metaphysik der Sitten. 
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tion of the community, in which theory and 
practice merge, he nevertheless ends a cq. 
reer devoted to the problem of problem. 
solving by remarking that the kind of 
knowledge required to guide a democratic 
society does not now exist.’ 


I 


Turning, now, to the books under dis. 
cussion, we find two which say in different 
ways that the main problem is solved when 
we get a proper idea of the nature of things, 
since cultural aimlessness and disorder can 
be traced to doubts and errors about the 
universe. The dust jacket of Samuel Beer’s 
The City of Reason asks: “Can man control 
his future and make his history in a world 
which seems to be governed by a blind and 
lawless chance?” We answer: “We don’t 
know, but we are trying to. And what are 
you doing to help?” Let us look for the issue 
which the question and its counterquestion 
reflect. 

For Mr. Beer the nub of today’s crisis is 
“defeatism.” His way of helping is to treat 
defeatism as a result of “irrationalism,” and 
that is said to be a matter of the convictions 
that we have about the rationality of the 
universe rather than a question of the rea- 
sonableness of our own choices. His “prob- 
lem of purpose” may be stated in this way: 
Human plans are based on expectations; 
but, if the universe is ultimately discon- 
tinuous or “irrational,” all purposes are 
futile. What we know of nature and history 
gives as much reason to believe in an over- 
all “destructive” tendency as in a “crea- 
tive” one, whether we think about the pre- 
cariousness of basing faith in induction on 
finite samples or the risk of deciding busi- 
ness policies on the assumption that the eco- 
nomic future will resemble the past. If 

everything is in flux, what can we count on? 

He admits that such different philoso- 
phers as Kant and Dewey have claimed that 
a good will may be of supreme worth re- 
gardless of its effects (as Kant put it) or 
that “study and planning are more impor- 


1 The Public and Its Problems (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927), p. 166. 
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tant in the meaning, the enrichment of con- 
tent, which they add to present activity 
than in the increase of control they effect” 
(as Dewey says).* But Mr. Beer is uncon- 
yineed by such “aesthetic” appeals to 
beauties of character. “Can you seriously 
gant the hypothesis of pluralism [a syno- 
nym here for cosmic irrationality] and, as an 
gesthetic or moral humanist, still take pur- 
seriously?”® He cannot, anyway. 

So the last half of the book is a Christian 
theodicy based on Whitehead’s metaphys- 
ics, which Mr. Beer presents briefly in non- 
technical language. It turns out that the 
solution of the problem of purpose tran- 
sends nature and history. Unless we can 
view each moment of change as a model of 
that “saving order” in God which includes 
all processes in a timeless present, in which 
all discontinuities are made continuous, the 

lem has no solution./By somewhat re- 
laxing the standards appealed to in his de- 
structive arguments, Mr. Beer does find it 
possible to conclude that “there is an in- 
sight, convincing to the mind and in a real 
sense founded on experience, which indi- 
cates that the fundamental law of the uni- 
verse and of man is a law of creativity, and 
that in such a law we find an objective 
standard of ethics for man and for his social 
and political institutions.”*°| 
It is no disparagement of Whitehead’s 
philosophy, nor does it imply disrespect for 
the warm Christianity of Mr. Beer’s closing 
chapters, to remark that, as a cure for moral 
irrationalism, this line of argument can be 
expected to complicate the disease. W e shall 
have more to say about the ways in which 
religion and metaphysics may enrich life and 
affect choices; /but, if the rationality of all 
decisions depends directly upon prior con- 
clusions about the universe as a whole, we 
are in a bad way indeed. To the degree that 
he succeeds in convincing a defeatist world 
of such an opinion, Mr. Beer is not likely to 
argue it into a faith in something which 
*Quoted by Beer from Human Nature and Con- 
duct (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922), p. 267. 
9 Beer, op. cit., p. 89. 
% Ibid., p. 2. 
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transcends nature and history. But the issue 
concerns a confusion of assumptions rather 
than the strategies of rhetoric. 

He has been misled by a too simple anal- 
ogy between “cosmic epochs,” as Whitehead 
calls them, and periods of social stability. It 
is not self-contradictory to think that both 
may pass, giving way to new orders. Both 
are also relevant to our plans in the sense 
that, just as we do not incorporate a manu- 
facturing business if we expect a social revo- 
lution, so we design its machines on the as- 
sumption that there will be no change in the 
laws of mechanics. But there are differences. 
Social revolutions do occur; and, though 
neither their occurrence nor their conse- 
quences can be completely foreseen, both 
can be attributed to the acts of men, regard- 
less of the capriciousness of the universe. 
But, while men have been habituated to 
live according to both feudal and industrial 
patterns, stones have not been habituated to 
fall upward. Social fluidity and discontinu- 
ity occur against the relatively stable back- 
ground of nature, whether the world is con- 
tinuously creative or not; and, even if reality 
“joins in real togetherness all the manifold 
pluralities,””** our deliberations will still take 
place within the flux of history and will be 
concerned with applying variable means to 
shifting circumstances. It is an odd rational- 
ity which claims that “irrationality” on a 
cosmic scale is relevant to our deliberations. 

Discussions of this kind do not help us 
to “control our future,” though they make 
a course of lectures lively by injecting spuri- 
ous melodrama into subjects whose intrinsic 
drama is more austere (Mr. Beer is the pop- 
ular teacher of Harvard’s course on “‘West- 
ern Thought and Institutions”). And these 
red herrings are not redeemed by sound as- 
sertions that philosophic principles are im- 
plicated in choices or by rhetorical presenta- 
tions of philosophic and religious proposi- 
tions that are in themselves above reproach. 

Related considerations emerge from a 
study of John Wild’s Introduction to Realistic 
Philosophy, for he, too, moves directly from 
metaphysical doctrine to practical resolu- 


t Tbid., p. 9. 
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tions, although for him the crisis is not one 
of defeatism but of “unnatural” insubordi- 
nation in society, arising from failure to un- 
derstand principles of natural law. He is also 
similar to his Harvard colleague in that the 
emphasis is upon believing certain proposi- 
tions about nature and God rather than 
upon an activity of reflection that is char- 
acteristically philosophic. That is, both 
teach “wisdom,” conceived as a set of be- 
liefs, by rhetorical devices, as Protagoras 
did, rather than teaching it, alternatively 
conceived as the ability to think according 
to sound principles and methods, by dia- 
lectical questioning in the Socratic fashion. 
The true doctrine in this case is what Mr. 
Wild calls “realism,” and he has founded an 
Association for Realistic Philosophy to 
propagate it. It is a synthesis of the classical 
tradition of Plato and Aristotle which 
reached its most perfect expression in the 
works of Aquinas, although it still needs 
completion by an adequate philosophy of 
society and history.” Its basic doctrines are 
three: (1) ‘“There is a world of real existence 
which men have not made or constructed; 
(2) this real existence can be known by the 
human mind; and (3) such knowledge is the 
only reliable guide to human conduct, in- 
dividual and social.”’*3 
Except for some reservations about the 
restrictive “only” in the third clause, it 
would be hard to find many people—even 
' philosophers—who would not accept these 
propositions in some sense. So the force of 
Wild’s message depends upon his “realistic” 
analysis of their meaning and implications. 
Briefly stated, the first two theses are di- 
rected against subjectivists, Kantians, ideal- 
ists, and phenomenalists, a group which is 
made to include nearly all philosophers from 
Descartes (perhapsfrom Scotus and Ockham) 
to Bertrand Russell. Differently expressed, 
they mean that “being” is the primary term 
of philosophical analysis and that one should 
account for knowledge by reference to the 
natures of things, in contrast to the persist- 
ent modern tendency to approach things by 


12 Wild, op. cit., pp. 26f. 
13 Ibid., p. 6. 
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way of principles founded on an examina. 
tion of modes of knowing—whether these 
principles be forms of thought, elements of 
immediate experience, or the structure of 
language. It is significant, too, that these al. 
ternatives are always attacked as aberra. 
tions rather than explored as possible stand. 
points for discussing philosophic problems, 
The third salvo is aimed at everyone who 
rejects “natural law” as Mr. Wild under. 
stands it. Since this is an introductory book, 
the metaphysical and epistemological theses 
are elaborated only as required for the pur- 
poses of ethics and “the philosophy of na- 
ture,” which are emphasized both for their 
practical bearings and because their subject 
matters are more intelligible to the un- 
sophisticated. 

So it is the third thesis, about natural law 
and the “natural order of human culture,” 
which is both dominant in the book and 
most directly related to our theme. Its prin- 
ciple is that “a moral philosophy rests upon 
a theory of the nature of man and the whole 
natural world,’’4 so that the first half of 
Mr. Wild’s book, dedicated to “the perfec- 
tion of human nature (ethics)” is logically 
dependent upon the latter half, on the phi- 
losophy of nature and its subdivisions, “the 
evolving world” (with reference to God as 
its first cause) and “philosophical anthro- 
pology.”’ 

Since Plato and Aristotle are viewed 
through the eyes of Aquinas, the discussion 
of natural law reflects the latter’s concep- 
tion that the world was created according to 
exemplars in God, giving everything its ap- 
pointed place and end in the Divine Plan. 
It is this which gives a special significance to 
the statement that “as soon as we under- 
stand the nature of any finite thing we also 
understand the general kind of activity or 
treatment which perfects that thing.”*’ In 
this book this means not only that rational- 
ity is the “actuality” or differentia of man, 
in the sense of Aristotle’s physical works but 
also that the proper complexion of human 
actions and associations is also quite literal- 

"4 Ibid., p. 273. 

"8 [bid., p. 47. 
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ly determined by nature."* This may be an 
improvement upon Aristotle, but it certain- 
ly involves a suppression of Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between the theoretic sciences, 
whose subject matter is invariant and neces- 
sty, and the practical sciences, concerned 
with habits and actions which men may or 
may not have or perform, and which neither 
have essential natures in the strict sense nor 
are derivable from the nature of man. By 
nature we have capacities for acquiring vari- 
ous virtues and vices, so that the political 
sientist must, of course, know the elemen- 
tary facts about the soul, and we can speak 
metaphorically of “natural” justice; but 
Aristotle sanctions no simple transition 
from one kind of ‘“‘nature” to the other. 
The upshot of this analogizing is that 
natural law is “enforced” by the ‘“‘sanctions” 
of “natural punishments,” and we can go 
from “natural” ethical principles to a “‘nat- 
wal” social hierarchy, where all our arts 
and enterprises would be in proper subordi- 
nation to the theoretic sciences and philoso- 
phy. The latter “consist of universal in- 
sights into the nature of some kind of being. 
Itis by such immaterial insights that all the 
technical motions and powers of men must 
be directed.”*? Thus the practical realm is 
subordinated to the theoretical.‘* But the 
theoretic sciences are, in turn, subordinate 
to religion.’® It'is obvious that the modern 
world shows little regard for such a hier- 
archy. E 
The interesting thing about these con- 
dusions is that they seem to tell us that the 
world should be managed by philosopher- 
kings in the form of religious scientists and 
philosophers but not by the kind of mis- 


“Cf. ibid., p. 54: ‘‘The prescriptive laws of 
morality are just as natural as the laws of falling 
bodies.” 

" Ibid., p. 271. 

Cf. ibid., p. 486: ‘‘An Act is wise in so far as 
the intellect (in the light of an accurate, synthetic, 
and theoretical insight into being) truly apprehends 
the end of man.” 

%It is fair to note that, in spite of all this, 
Mr. Wild is pretty anticlerical, as readers of his 
Plato’s Theory of Man (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1946) will remember. 
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guided philosophers and scientists that we 
have now. It is the same argument that we 
have been getting from people who advocate 
government by “experts” rather than by 
“politicians”; for practical problems are 
said to be ultimately theoretic ones. Mr. 
Wild is a convinced democrat, but it is diffi- 
cult to see the proper place of democratic 
procedures in this scheme, because theoretic 
problems are not settled by such methods. 
Does he mean that, if people accept the 
hierarchical structure sanctioned by natural 
law, democratic methods can be used to in- 
sure equity in concrete cases, with a sort of 
philosophical supreme court to overrule 
measures subversive of the “natural” or- 
der? Or does he think that a general accept- 
ance of realistic philosophy will be sufficient 
to take care of the problem by creating— 
since knowledge is virtue—an agreement 
about who are to rule and be ruled? Or is 
every man to be a philosopher? But are any 
of these alternatives either wise or practical 
in any sense? 

The problem of relating the theoretic to 
the calculative virtues, or of relating the 
philosopher to the statesman and citizen, is, 
without doubt, a philosophic one. But it is 
very doubtful whether it can be solved intel- 
ligibly by superimposing Plato upon Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas on both; for, although 
all three speak in much the same terms, 
what they mean is governed by different 
presuppositions and methods. Thus Plato 
can assimilate ideal virtue and knowledge of 
being, but being is to be found in the eternal 
forms, while the scene of human action is 
the flux of becoming; and human societies 
must make use of men of experience, as in 
the Laws, for want of the wisdom which is 
assumed hypothetically in the Republic. 
Aristotle finds being, in the strict sense, in 
individual substances; but for him, conse- 
quently, political wisdom and knowledge of 
being must be distinguished. Aquinas can 
combine 2 world of Aristotelian substances 
with the eternal forms as exemplars in the 
divine intellect; but man’s final end now be- 
comes beatitude, transcending human life 
and natural knowledge, so that theoretical 











and practical considerations are unified in a 
theology founded on faith, the gift of grace, 
and interpreted to men by an authoritative 
church. 

It seems that all three of his favorite 
philosophers—who are, indeed, wise men— 
have their own ways of denying Mr. Wild’s 
identifications. When philosophy is taught 
as a set of canonical propositions, without 
dialectical examination of the different ways 
in which they may be justified and of their 


consequent differences in meaning, one won- - 


ders whether anyone is the wiser. 


I 


Our first two authors have tried to per- 
suade us to accept beliefs about an order in 
the world as the archetype for order in hu- 
man life. M. van Mierlo, an industrial en- 
gineer whose views are arresting because 
they echo recurrent philosophic themes, asks 
us first to change ourselves in order to be 
able better to understand the world. Here, 
then, we have a contrary tendency to treat 
the theoretical in moral terms. In Lae Sci- 
ence, la raison, et la foi he wants not to es- 
tablish a new system but, by discussing a 
series of questions, to exhibit a method which 
will serve us in our reflections; and the twin 
bases of this method—at once “natural” 
and “scientific”—are “faith” in a coherent 
reality to be revealed by intelligence and 
“love” of truth.”° By profession, he says, he 
has become accustomed to seek truth with- 
out regard for sentiment, to avoid credulity 
and idle speculation, but also to accept rea- 
sonable probabilities where complete knowl- 
edge is beyond our powers. In short, he 
looks for wisdom in the scientific method 
when it is expanded beyond concern for any 
special subject matter and conceived as an 
attitude of mind. 

M. van Mierlo is reminiscent of Rousseau 
in his account of how we fall away from in- 
nocence. We established rapport with the 
world so rapidly during our first years “‘be- 
cause we did not resist the total expansion 
of our being. We had no preconceived ideas, 
no doubts, and the plenitude of reality re- 


2° Van Mierlo, of. cit., p. 266. 
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mained accessible.”** But, as our egos de- 
veloped, “we no longer paid attention to al] 
of the real, but above all to that which 
seemed good for us. Our world thus began to 
limit itself.”** Moreover, conceptions im. 
posed by an “artificial” education and the 
demands of society supplied further restric. 
tions to our vision and, with them, grounds 
for doubting the intelligibility of the whole. 

This genetic account of human limita- 
tions, when supplemented by the author’s 
theory of la vie de l’esprit, provides him with 
an understanding of the respective meth- 
ods and achievements of science and philoso- 
phy and indicates the way in which modern 
confusion and contentiousness can be dis- 
pelled. His sketch of psychic phenomena is 
part of an encyclopedic view of the sciences 
which we cannot discuss, but the essential 
point for our purposes is that the mark of a 
well-functioning intelligence is the ability to 
distinguish apparent contradictions from 
real ones.” Complementing intelligence in 
the life of spirit is love of Truth, and both 
reinforce each other.?4 Thus most insoluble 
controversies are the combined result of de- 
ficiencies in both; for a failure of intelligence 
makes us see apparent contradictions as 
real, and love of our own viewpoint rather 
than of Truth itself prevents the intellectual 
adventure which would enable us to resolve 
the contradictions.*> When M. van Mierlo 
notices that the typical philosopher (Berg- 
son is an exception) looks for certainties 
about isolated aspects of reality as bases 
from which to comprehend the whole and 
that many such grounds may be selected, 
the relative confusion in philosophy and 
dogmatic theology is easily explained.” Op- 
positions which intelligence might resolve, 
as it has resolved oppositions of perspective 
in relativity theory, are hardened by egoism 
and pride, making the present crisis a matter 
of something very like original sin. 


2 Tbid., p. 60 (the translations are mine). 
= Ibid. 

23 Tbid., p. 40. 

4 Tbid., p. 33. 

25 Ibid., p. 40. 

% Ibid., p. 80. 
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The scientific spirit, on the other hand, 
sets out from the whole—but seen vaguely— 
and aims at making its internal structure 
precise by the mutual support of many 
truths which were originally obscured.?’ 
Since it sets no a priori limits to its purview, 
it is not so susceptible to distortion by spe- 
cial interests. When sustained by love of 
Truth, it goes on to a reasonable faith in 
God, as the principle of the intelligible whole 
in which sound method believes and as the 
Truth which the inquirer loves. Such a 
method, plutét une attitude intime, permits 
us to realize our powers, to progress toward 
the good, and prepares us to receive God’s 
grace. Generalized, it will resolve all social 
questions.** 

Here wisdom is virtue in another sense, 
for wisdom is now a spirit and a “way” and 
error is attributed to the sin of pride and re- 
jection. M. van Mierlo is not philosophically 
sophisticated, and it is clearly as oversimple 
to oppose sin and prescribe reliance on la- 
tent “natural” tendencies toward moral re- 

generation as it is to appeal to canonical doc- 
trines about “‘nature.” But, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, he has succeeded in expressing the 
spirit of a primary tradition—which still 
flourishes in such mutant forms as idealism, 
pragmatism, and some versions of existen- 
tialism—with more success than some who 
are confused by their learning. 

According to Jean Wahl’s The Philoso- 
pher’s Way, wisdom is also an attitude and 
a method rather than a doctrine, unless the 
doctrine is the resolution ‘“‘to live denying all 
‘isms,’ which are only views—views of some- 
thing that cannot be viewed.””® M. Wahl re- 
duces his “crisis” to the dimensions of a 
need for a revolution in metaphysics, saying 


27 Ibid., pp. 80, 266. 


*8 Tbid., p. 266; cf. also p. 93, where the author 
shows how easily he passes from scientific to moral 
terms: “It is necessary then to abandon oneself, 
sacrifice one’s personal viewpoint, put oneself in the 
place of others in order better to understand and 
appreciate their points of view, and then to make a 
synthesis of this manifold. It is necessary therefore 
4 love one’s neighbor as oneself, and Truth above 
all. 


* Wahl, op. cit., p. 213. 





that it is time to recognize “the inadequacy 
of our thoughts to the reality they aim at 
representing” and to be receptive to the 
“richness and the inexpressibility of the 
real.”’3° His defects are not those of naiveté 
but perhaps of oversophistication (he al- 
ludes to a dozen or more philosophers, fa- 
mous or obscure, on each page). But his 
thought moves in many of the same rhythms 
as those of his more ambitious, but less eru- 
dite, compatriot. Here again is the distrust 
of all exclusive positions, the synthesis of 
opposites, humility combined with an en- 
deavor to regain a lost innocence of rapport 
or immediacy beyond the distortions of 
mediation. The difference here is in the 
subtlety with which theoretic considera- 
tions are submerged in the aesthetic rather 
than the moral, so that philosophy is hard 
to distinguish from poetry. 

M. Wahl’s dialectic is essentially nega- 
tive, since its goal as well as its beginning is 
in immediacy; and existence is prior to es- 
sence, as it is now fashionable to say. But, 
since “‘we can go toward the immediate only 
through mediation,” he takes us through the 
whole history of philosophy to prepare for 
the stage at which ‘the unceasing dialogue 
comes to its conclusion in silence.’’3* From 
the beginning the point is made that philo- 
sophical categories are images of our own 
making. Thus the Greek theory of Ideas, he 
says, was derived from applied mathemat- 
ics, popular morals, and the arts and crafts 
—‘“three human activities, each one ad- 
mirable,” on which was constructed “a 
kind of metaphor expressing the structure of 
the world in terms of these activities. But 
the question may be raised whether it is 
legitimate for man to start from these ac- 
tivities to interpret nature.”2* Modern 
thought has become more complex, but man 
is still homo faber, as Bergson said, ill-suited 
to the demands of metaphysics. 

And so the discussion proceeds down the 
list of traditional categories from substance 
to the Absolute; each image must be sup- 
3° Tbid., p. 13. 

31 Ibid., pp. 262, 324. 
33 Ibid., p. 4. 
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plemented by its contrary before both are 
rejected, having revealed what they could. 
The comments often seem superficial. They 
seldom do justice to the virtues of any artic- 
ulated philosophical position because they 
are consistently impressionistic rather than 
systematic. But in this M. Wahl is true to 
his conception of his function. A difficulty— 
though not for him—is that in the end there 
is nothing for a critic to say; for the author 
can both accept the criticism (since he ad- 
mits that his own attempts to express the in- 
expressible are imperfect) and refuse to be 
pinned down to a definitive assertion (since 
all formulations are to be discarded). 

We have clearly come to a point at which 
wisdom and nonsense are not distinguish- 
able unless one has followed, instead of read 
about, the philosopher’s way. Positivists 
would be right in saying that this is utterly 
noncognitive by their standards; and one 
easily recalls Aristotle’s remark that a per- 
son who will not make a definite assertion 
is no better than a vegetable. But let us not 
be narrow-minded. 

In any case, so far as the broad problem 
of our discussion is concerned, M. Wahl is 
above the battle, practicing the virtue of 
contemplating Being and offering to teach 
his “way” to wisdom in the only fashion in 
which it could be taught, by trying to “turn 
us toward Being,” as Plato would say. To 
continue with Platonic metaphors, we could 
describe him as having climbed out of the 
cave; he is treating all arbitrary theses as 
mere hypotheses rather than as first prin- 
ciples, as a dialectician should; and he may 
have succeeded in mounting to the Good it- 
self, “beyond all essence in dignity and 
power.” Yet we have some questions still. 
Can M. Wahl ever get down into the cave 
again, as Plato’s philosophers could? And 
what of the rigorous discipline which Plato 
prescribed for the dialectician? One wonders 
whether this impressionistic discourse may 
not simply attract lazy bohemians and lyri- 
cal aesthetes who will miss the “way” be- 
cause it seems to demand so little. 
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Ill 


In comparison with all the foregoing, 
Messrs. Adams and Lee behave like the 
sound and sober-sided professors that they 
are. The “crisis” is still with us in a dimip- 
ished form, applying, as in Wahl’s case, to 
the peculiarly metaphysical problem but 
without his “existential” involvements, 
Both men are unhappy about the course 
that philosophy has been taking. Mr. Lee 
is more emphatic than Mr. Adams in seeing 
a need for fundamental changes, but neither 
dreams of anything so drastic as Wahl’s 
revolution. 

Mr. Adams’ Woodbridge Lectures make 
a slim volume with a slim but sound point, 
if we have understood his appeal to “man’s 
metaphysical sense.” The point is that it 
would be a mistake to think of the world as 
if it were exhausted by what we find when 
we assume the “observer’s perspective” of 
the sciences. Of course, “‘all the provinces of 
existence” can be “corralled” within this 
naturalistic perspective, “to be known and 
mastered by the techniques of observation.” 
For such a standpoint knowledge and mind 
are products and instruments of nature, aad 
empiricism and naturalism coalesce.*? The 
observer’s perspective, seeking laws among 
phenomena, deals primarily with “mind’s 
immediate possessions,” which lie on its sur- 
face. But this perspective leaves out some- 
thing—the observer: there are principles or 
presuppositions which, lying “at the back 
of the mind” like the factors which deter- 
mine a “climate of opinion,” govern any 
interpretation of what the observer sees. 
So the mind has an “excursive power” of 
metaphor in addition to the immediate 
data of consciousness; and this power is the 
source of the latter’s intelligibility.*4 

Man’s metaphysical sense, then, persists 
in treating experience and nature as con- 
trary rather than synonymous terms, but it 


33 Ibid., p. 30. 

34 Cf. ibid., p. 149: “‘... Mind appears as the 
medium in which the energies of nature are trans- 
lated and transmuted into meanings.” 
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DISCUSSION 


would be a mistake to let such an opposition 
harden into a dualism, for the excursive ac- 
tivity of mind makes the intelligibility of 
nature a reflection of mind’s meanings. Mr. 
Adams’ claims are not exclusive, and he 
writes in the broad tradition of the dialecti- 
cans. His plea for keeping alive a sense of 
another dimension of reality to supplement 
the flatness of the observer’s perspective is 
compatible with such different views as 
Kant’s doctrine of reason as legislative and 
Augustine’s account of passing from an or- 
der perceived by the senses through an in- 
tellectual order to God. And in its modest 
way it is wise. 

The late Otis Lee’s study of Existence and 
Inquiry raises many complicated questions 
for students of the history of philosophy 
since the seventeenth century which we 
cannot examine, and it is more definitely ad- 
dressed to an audience of professionals than 
are any of the other books on our list. But, 
aside from the fact that Mr. Lee calls both 
for the now familiar “reorientation in phi- 
losophy,” requiring “‘a radical change in our 
conceptions of inquiry and truth,’s and 
fora shift of emphasis from the epistemolog- 
ical and abstractly analytical to the ex- 
istential point of view which connects him 
in various ways with Wild, Wahl, and 
Adams, he explicitly introduces a new em- 
phasis which was becoming apparent in 
some of the other authors and is increasingly 
important in recent philosophy : the concern 
with history. 

We are not presented with a philosophy 
of history, but with a sort of historical phi- 
losophy in the sense that history functions 
here as a source of principles in philosophy. 
It determines the philosopher’s problems 
and, to a large extent, his solutions.** More- 
over, its concrete character, revealing what 
we have become, provides the best basis for 
deciding what to do.3? History then may be 
a source of both theoretical and practical 


5 Ibid., p. 7. 
% Tbid., pp. 1, 189. 
37 Ibid., pp. 4, 6. 
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wisdom, though Mr. Lee is less occupied 
with exploring its bearing on broadly prac- 
tical problems than with showing that it re- 
quires philosophers to concentrate on the 
“concrete entity” in place of “law, uniform- 
ity, and abstract order.’’3* 

That history sets a philosopher’s prob- 
lems is illustrated by reference to the prob- 
lem of inquiry itself. Only when the status 
of knowledge is questioned, either because 
of internal conflicts or because its results and 
applications are challenged from the outside, 
does inquiry itself become the concern of 
inquiry.** Both kinds of challenge are all too 
evident now (here is the consciousness of 
crisis again), but they have been more or 
less active since the seventeenth century—a 
fact which accounts for the predominance of 
methodological questions in modern phi- 
losophy. Instead of “method,” however, 
Mr. Lee prefers to discuss “inquiry,” with 
its complex references to activities and proc- 
esses, to subject matter, to presuppositions 
and ends, as well as to methods in the nar- 
row sense of techniques. In fact, the reduc- 
tion of the problem of inquiry to that of 
method alone is one of the reasons why we 
tend to reduce the object of inquiry (ex- 
istence) to the object of knowledge or ex- 
istence-as-known.*° But co-ordinate with re- 
cent views of inquiry there is a “contempo- 
rary view of reality” as concrete process 
which has also been determined historically, 
but to which conceptions of inquiry are in- 
adequate.** The problem, then, is to bring 
the conceptions of existence and inquiry into 
harmony; and grounds for a solution can be 
found by a historical study of modern phi- 
losophy, showing how the present situation 
came about. The body of the book consists 
of that study. 

At the beginning of modern philosophy 
there was a common conception of inquiry 
as an activity of analysis and synthesis, ac- 


38 Tbid., pp. 309, 311. 
39 Tbid., p. 1. 

4° [bid., pp. 2, 3. 

4" [bid., p. 15. 








cording to which one analyzes crude exper! 
ence in search of clear and self-evident ele- 
ments, and then reinterprets the world by a 
synthesis constructed from the elements. 
Such a view is common to “rationalists” and 
“empiricists” alike, who share a criterion of 
“the true as the clear and distinct or the in- 
trinsically intelligible” and agree that ‘to 
understand is to reduce things to terms of 
clear and orderly experience.”# Mr. Lee’s 
selection of “analysis” a8 a main heading for 
his argument is not only refreshing after the 
overworked opposition of empiricists to ra- 
tionalists; it also reflects the historical basis 
of his discussion, since “analysis” is char- 
acteristic of an epoch. 

This “philosophy of self-evidence” was 
sound in its conviction that “reality is given 
and that its nature can be apprehended” as 
a structure.* But it did not do justice to the 
“relational” features of process and becom- 
ing, and there was a tendency for ideas— 
as sense-data or as logical concepts—to be- 
come separated from existence, generating 
endless epistemological problems.‘¢ The 
conception of inquiry as “dialectic,” there- 
fore, arose as an attempt to deal with the 
dualities of being and becoming and of sub- 
ject and object, and it had its genesis in the 
discovery of a dynamic character in the life 
of mind and society. It, too, was sound, not 
only in its insight that reality is process but 
because systematic thinking is always dia- 
lectical.45 But dialectic could not solve the 
problem of historical relativism: How can 
man “understand reality when he partici- 
pates in its process?”’# 

Pragmatism, accordingly, is the third 
term in this dialectical progression of con- 
cepts of inquiry. It is “an attempt to com- 
bine the logical clarity of analysis with the 
recognition that reality is process” and that 
the inquirer’s perspective is involved in it.47 
But pragmatism fails to bring its methods 

# Ibid., pp. 18 f. 

43 Ibid., p. 85; cf. also p. 148. 

44 (bid., pp. 87, 148. 

45 lbid., p. 91. 
 Thid., p. 184. 
47 Ibid., p. 188. 
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to bear upon present existence. Instead, it 
oscillates between a genetic method of ac. 
counting for the present in terms of the past 
and an experimental method which dis. 
solves judgments about present existence 
into predictions of future consequences of 
experimental operations. What is needed, 
therefore, is an attack upon the existential 
object of inquiry, which is not exhausted by 
the object of knowledge, in spite of Dewey’s 
warnings against bothering about “ante. 
cedent reality.” 

This is as far as we can go with Mr. Lee, 
Mr. Tillich will have much to say about his 
fundamental contention that the inquirer is 
enmeshed in historical perspectives; and we 
have sketched his conception and use of his- 
tory as a source of wisdom. It seems, how- 
ever, that he has barely indicated the nature 
of his problems: If history is so fundamental, 
some principles for dealing with it should be 
identified. And what of the proposed meta- 
physics of present existence? Finally, there 
is a historical point of a different kind to be 
made, recalling our doubts about Mr. Wild 
and applying to any treatment of philoso- 
phy in terms of isms. By reducing his “real- 
istic” philosophers to a common denomi- 
nator, Mr. Wild overlooked important dis- 
tinctions which they all made in different 
ways. There are grounds for suspecting that 
among Mr. Lee’s analysts, dialecticians, and 
pragmatists—who are not examined indi- 
vidually—a different kind of historical 
method might discover various special ways 
of avoiding the shortcomings of their re- 
spective isms. If so, Mr. Lee’s argument 
would evaporate. In any event, an implicit 
philosophy of history seems to have been at 
work here. Unfortunately, Mr. Lee did not 
live to make it explicit. 


IV 


“History became the central problem of 
my theology and philosophy because of the 
historical reality as I found it when I re- 
turned from the first World War,” writes 
Paul Tillich in his Introduction to The Prol- 
estant Era, a volume of his essays now as- 
sembled and, when necessary, translated by 
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James Luther Adams. Although the title 
suggests its historical orientation, it does 
little to indicate the book’s scope, which in- 
cludes all the questions of our discussion and 
introduces theological considerations of a 
new sort. 

Like Lee, Tillich finds that the formula- 
tion and selection of philosophic problems 
are subject to historical circumstances, as 
nearly everyone would agree. But, while 
Lee appeals to the history of problems about 
existence and inquiry in order to decide 
what philosophers should do or be con- 
cerned about (because history is generally 
the best guide to what is to be done), Til- 
lich’s problem is history itself, with all the 
practical (he would say “existential”) com- 
mitments that it requires of men as histori- 
cal beings. 

Mr. Tillich’s method does not make use of 
literal distinctions, and his argument echoes 
“the mystical vagueness of the classic philo- 
sophical German” in spite of his testimony 
that acquaintance with English has im- 
proved his perception of ambiguities; but his 
main principles are clear enough. Chief 
among these is his “radical and universal in- 
terpretation” of the Protestant principle of 
justification by faith. If a sinner is justified 
by his unconditional faith in the norm which 
declares him a sinner, why is not a consci- 
entious doubter also justified, so that even 
“he who seriously denies God”—i.e., some 
particular conception of God—“affirms 
him” as the principle of divinity against 
which the rejected conception is measured? 
Consequently, “if you are desperate about 

the meaning of life, the seriousness of your 
despair is the expression of the meaning in 
which you are still living. This uncondition- 
al seriousness is the expression of the divine 
in the experience of utter separation from 
it.”48 (Mr. Beer please take notice.) So gen- 
eralized, the ‘Protestant principle” might 
be expressed—though Tillich does not so ex- 
press it—as the doctrine of the unity and ab- 
soluteness of all norms. In these terms it 
seems to be only accidentally “Protestant,” 
but in any case he finds it in all periods of 


# Tillich, op. cit., pp. xiv f. 


history and in all great religions; for it ex- 
presses the proper relation between the di- 
vine and the human, “the unconditional and 
the conditioned,” or, we might add, the ab- 
solute and the relative. As such it is a com- 
pletely general principle which can and must 
be employed in understanding all branches 
of life. 

Many things are involved in this general- 
ization of the Protestant principle. Being re- 
ligious is defined as being unconditionally 
concerned; but, since there is no aspect of 
life in which this concern may not be pres- 
ent, the ordinary distinction between the 
religious and the secular is transcended. 
There is only the irreligion of indifference 
and the distorted religion which denies the 
Protestant principle by claiming finality for 
the “man-made God” of some restricted 
orthodoxy. Consequently, Mr. Tillich is able 
to regard the protests of Marx and Nie- 
tzsche against bourgeois culture as funda- 
mentally more “protestant” and religious 
than complacent middle-class Protestant- 
ism.4? 

Furthermore, his description of his phi- 
losophy as “philosophical theology” takes 
on an unsuspected meaning. The subject 
matter of theology is now “the uncondi- 
tional’’; but “the unconditional is a quality, 
not a being. It characterizes that which is 
our ultimate and, consequently, uncondi- 
tional concern, whether we call it ‘God’ or 
‘Being as such’ or the ‘Good as such’ or the 
‘True as such.’ ... It would be a complete 
mistake to understand the unconditional as 
a being the existence of which can be dis- 
cussed.”’5° In these terms philosophy and 
theology must always be inseparable be- 
cause any form of culture without a “reli- 
gious” concern would be sterile. Academic 
philosophy has indeed become so, either as 
logical positivism, “prohibiting philosophy 
from dealing with any problem which con- 
cerns us seriously”; as epistemology, “for- 
ever sharpening the knife of thought but 
never cutting”; or as mere history of phi- 
losophy, repeating old opinions without 

49 Ibid., p. 294 (in Adams’ concluding essay). 

5° Tbid., p. 32, D. 1. 
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commitment. Theological philosophy, then, 
is existential in Kierkegaard’s sense. But, on 
the other hand, a theology distinct from a 
philosophy which mediates the natural and 
the divine speaks of God as “‘a being beside 
others, ... the highest being but not being 
itself, . . . a merciful tyrant limited in power 
who may concern us very much but not ulti- 
mately.”s* Hence philosophy and theology 
are “convergent as far as both are existential 
and theoretical at the same time. They are 
divergent as far as philosophy is basically 
theoretical and theology is basically ex- 
istential.” 

So far some might object that Mr. Tillich 
has remained a theologian—which he says 
he could not have done without reinterpret- 
ing the Protestant principle—only at the ex- 
pense of reducing theology to existential 
philosophy. But there is another dimension 
to this, even though its integration with 
principles elaborated in this book is not 
made clear: in accordance with the historic 
fact of Christian revelation, the philosophi- 
cal theologian “tries to show that Jesus as 
the Christ is the logos” sought by philoso- 
phy. 

The application of the Protestant prin- 
ciple to problems of history requires some- 
thing like “works” to supplement “faith” or 
concern; for ‘the key to the interpretation 
of history is historical activity.”s4 It also re- 
quires the elaboration of subsidiary con- 
cepts. One of these is that of the “kairos,” 
which “describes the moment in which the 
eternal breaks forth into the temporal and 
the temporal is prepared to receive it. What 
happened in the one unique kairos, the ap- 
pearance of Jesus as the Christ, i.e., as the 
center of history, may happen again in the 
process of time, creating centers of lesser 
importance on which the periodization of 
history is dependent.”55 To paraphrase 
Plato, it appears that history is the moving 
image of eternity. However that may be, 


5 Ibid., p. 89. 
53 Tbid., p. 88. 
53 Ibid., p. 92. 
54 Ibid., p. x. 

55 Ibid., p. xix. 
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such a time in which a new vision of the 
logos occurs is “‘theonomous”’ in that “the 
ultimate meaning of existence shines 
through all finite forms of thought and ac. 
tion.”’* But there is always an opposed tend- 
ency toward “autonomy,” or independence 
of the unconditional basis of all culture, 
which may take the form of self-sufficient 
rationalism or secularism. Finally, attempts 
to overcome autonomy lead to “heterono- 
mous” impositions of an external law, relj- 
gious or secular, upon culture. It appears as 
the dogma of papal infallibility or as a re. 
gime of terror, whether imposed by absolute 
churches or absolute states. 

This dialectically related triad of con- 
cepts helps to specify the application of the 
Protestant principle, which by itself makes 
it difficult to differentiate the properly reli- 
gious from its imperfect forms or from its 
contrary; for, while it is always true that 
“religion is the substance of culture and cul- 
ture the expression of religion,” there are 
distinctions to be made.’? The protest of 
Marxism is religious, but it is not theono- 
mous; and the same is true of the serious- 
ness of the scientific empiricist. These are 
rather manifestations of autonomy, drawing 
on the capital of a previous theonomy. On 
the other hand, neo-Thomism and Marxism, 
as orthodoxies proclaiming a definitive ap- 
pearance of truth among men, are heterono- 
mous; and both are essentially idolatrous, 
violating the Protestant principle that, 
while the relative must always be “‘open to” 
the unconditional, it can never be more than 
an image of it. 

So history moves from theonomy to the- 
onomy, from kairos to kairos, with degrada- 
tions in between. We are now in a period in 
which autonomous secularism has used up 
its religious inheritance and a sense of 
meaninglessness is creeping over the world. 
Catholic heteronomy has no future, and the 
“demonic” heteronomies of fascism and 
sovietism still threaten. The world, then, is 
ready for a new kairos with its attendant 
theonomy. Mr. Tillich suspects that Prot- 


$6 Thid., p. xvi. 
57 [bid., p. xvii. 
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gstantism will not be its vehicle, since the 
Protestant churches have been false to their 
principle by becoming orthodox and allying 
themselves with secular ideologies and inter- 
ests. But, if so, this means that “the Prot- 
estant Era” will be condemned by the Prot- 
estant principle. 

Where, then, will the new manifestation 
of the logos appear? Mr. Tillich makes no 
predictions, but he looks to the proletarians, 
in whom the experience of despair and 
meaninglessness has created the kind of con- 
cern which might issue in a new faith. His 
own extensive political activity has been in 
behalf of religious socialism, dedicated to di- 
recting the basically religious protest of the 
masses along lines which will be open to a 
genuine theonomy. But he does not pretend 
to define the outlines of the new kairos. 

If we now pause and look back over our 
list of books written in the pursuit of wis- 
dom, we can see that in his prophetic and 
romantic way Mr. Tillich has sufficient 
scope to comment on all of them and that, 
toa certain extent, our estimates agree with 
his. Mr. Beer and Mr. Wild have tried to 
deal with disorder and defeatism by heter- 
onomous devices, submitting doctrines 
about the world and God “as a being among 
others” as principles of decision and con- 
cern. We agree with Tillich that these ef- 
forts are misplaced. But such a judgment 
seems to require a less apocalyptic vision 
than his and to be independent of a theo- 
logical analysis of history. Our principle that 
no special theory of being can be an ulti- 
mate principle of action may be considered 
a manifestation of the Protestant principle; 
but it seems to be just a matter of clarity in 
our ideas and to have been more articulately 
stated by various philosophies, among which 
Tillich’s version recalls Plato’s view that the 
realm of becoming can only mirror the 
transcendent unity of Being, Truth, and 
Goodness. 

Van Mierlo and Wahl fare better under 
the judgment of the Protestant principle; 
for both concentrate upon the spirit, avoid- 
ing heteronomy and what Tillich sometimes 
calls “objectivist” errors. His criticism of 
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them, so far as the crisis in history is con- 
cerned, would be that, since “historical ac- 
tivity” is the key to the problems of our 
time, presentations of “attitudes” and 
“ways” are not enough. We should agree, 
so far as the criticism applies at all. It does 
seem sensible to say that wisdom in making 
commitments about questions of culture 
and community depends in part upon ex- 
perience with such activities, as it also de- 
pends in part upon not confusing them with 
problems about nature and the existence of 
God. So M. van Mierlo is naive in simply 
recommending a moralized scientific spirit. 
But, since M. Wahl did not address himself 
directly to ‘the world-historical situation,” 
he must be judged on other grounds. He is 
existentially concerned about being itself, 
and his work betrays a kind of piety about 
existence which makes him accuse us of 
idolatry when we take our images of things 
too seriously. But this would be another ex- 
pression of the Protestant principle! 

All the same, the main proposition which 
can be found in Wahl’s book—that what ex- 
ists is always more than what it is known to 
be—can be expressed literally without call- 
ing upon the Protestant principle. More- 
over, it occurs in some form in every phi- 
losophy worth mentioning. It appeared 
when Mr. Adams cautioned against taking 
“the observer’s perspective” too seriously, 
as well as when he described “‘mind’s mean- 
ings” as metaphors and hence not literal 
transcriptions of reality. Finally, Mr. Lee 
paid his respects to it explicitly, both noting 
that we are limited to certain perspectives 
and criticizing tendencies in recent philoso- 
phy to equate the real object of inquiry with 
the object as we know it. Indeed, all these 
men can be made to pass Tillich’s test, for 
they are piously concerned lest we take any 
relative aspect of being for being itself. 

However, the test seems to be hardly 
sufficient and perhaps Tillich would not 
intend it to be—for each must be criticized 
on more specific grounds: Wahl for not pro- 
viding a discipline for his lyrical “way”; 
Adams for the extreme modesty of his point 
when seen without its literary clothing; and 
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Lee for lack of clarity about the principles 
of his discussion. 

So what, then, shall we say of Mr. Til- 
lich? For one thing, the Protestant prin- 
ciple tells us something about all absolute 
norms—that they must be absolute. But are 
there not differences in their application and 
interpretation? Otherwise, he has presented 
a very lofty message in the language of a 
German philosopher and with the drama of 
the mysteries. But the romantic trappings 
seem to be unnecessary and to obscure the 
message. And the advice that he gives for 
concrete problems seems quite independent 
of the grandeur of his conceptions: We shall 
better understand our crisis if we are not 
frivolous but concerned even in defeat, if we 
are active in the affairs of the community, 
and if we are not doctrinaire. We should not 
expect any existing formula or institution 
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to be absolute or to provide the organizing 
principle of the future, but we should be 
sensitive to new possibilities—i.e., to the 
kairos. As for philosophers in the narrow 
sense, they should be alive to the problems 
of their times and should avoid pedantry in 
doctrine and method. 

These are undoubtedly wise Sayings, 
People like us, besieged by sophists who 
have been wired for sound, may require 
much study and effort before we are sure of 
them. But do they require any special reve. 
lation? Or should we say, in Tillich’s terms, 
that the lasting truth which they express so 
schematically that they seem trivial must 
be forever elaborated in new forms and that 
history is the stage on which the vitality of 
each reformulation appears and fades? 
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n HIS Riddell Memorial Lectures for 1946 
[st the University of Durham and in a 
pamphlet of the same date on academic free- 
dom, Michael Polanyi, the distinguished 

ysical chemist, now professor of social 
philosophy at the University of Manchester, 

nts a novel and interesting treatment 
of the ancient problem named in our title.’ 
The exposition is appealing and the sub- 
stance contains important truth. At the 
same time, the argument is, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, seriously fallacious, and the partial 
truth in it particularly justifies thorough 
critical examination. 

The same theme, in an abstract view, has 
been made familiar in America during the 
last two generations, in which thinking 
about moral and social theory has been 
dominated by the pragmatism of Peirce and 
James and especially, more recently, by that 
of John Dewey. This thesis is the identity of 
problems and methodology in natural sci- 
ence and in the disciplines concerned with 
man and society. But between Polanyi and 
our scientistic-positivist-pragmatist-utilitar- 
ian sociologists and political writers there is 
a contrast more important than the affinity. 
Polanyi goes at the identification in the op- 
posite way about, “from the other end.” In- 
stead of hammering at society and its 
spokesmen because they do not solve all our 
problems by adopting and applying scientif- 
ic method, the former chemist tells us that 
the procedure of science is that already in 
use in dealing with social matters. His in- 


* The present paper is a review article, on these 
two writings of Professor Michael Polanyi, F.R.S.: 
Science, Faith and Society (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberledge, Oxford University Press, 1946); 


and The Foundations of Academic Freedom (‘‘Occa- 
sional Pamphlets of the Society for Freedom in 
Science,” No. 6 (Oxford, 1947]). For brevity the 
former will be cited as “Lectures,” the latter as 
“Pamphlet.” 
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VIRTUE AND KNOWLEDGE: THE VIEW OF PROFESSOR POLANYI 


KNIGHT 


junction is, in effect, to go on conscientiously 
practicing free discussion and to put faith in 
it, specifically in two main principles which 
underlie the process—fairness and tolerance 
(Lect., p. 54). We are to trust and be pa- 
tient, quit worrying or stirring up trouble, 
and all will be well; God’s in his Heaven, 
all’s right with the world—or will progres- 
sively be put right. Science has demonstrat- 
ed its capacity to solve problems, and we 
need only understand that those of the social 
order are of the same kind.? Unhappily, both 
views alike have the strong appeal of the in- 
tellectual get-rich-quick scheme, easy solu- 
tions for hard problems, and would likely 
lead to a resort to the sword of political pow- 


?Qur reference to ‘“‘God” is not dragged in, as 
will appear later. This article has a task large 
enough in criticizing Polanyi’s position; it could not 
attempt, in addition, a detailed comparison with 
Dewey’s views. Of course, Dewey’s technique would 
be different—getting “‘facts” and attempting to 
arrive at “laws,” where Polanyi would think and 
argue—if the two really mean what they seem to 
say! Polanyi cannot really think the procedure sug- 
gested by his argument is that of science; he did not 
achieve his standing as a chemis¢ in that way, and 
the fact sets a difficulty of interpretation. How far 
Dewey holds the naive positivistic position which 
his influence has promoted is also a question. Refu- 
tation of this is the chief merit of Polanyi’s work. 
For an illustration of positivistic sociology—a good 
bad example—see Can Science Save Us? by George 
A. Lundberg (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947), reviewed in an article by the present writer 
in the Journal of Political Economy, December, 
1947. A brief statement by Dewey is his paper, 
‘Authority and Social Change,” in the volume, 
Authority and the Individual (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1937); a fuller statement in 
Liberalism and Social Action (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1937). The student will, of course, 
consult Dewey’s Logic and voluminous philosophical 
writings. Dewey and his followers deserve credit 
at least for “‘yeoman service” in combating one 
type of pseudo-explanations, in terms of a theistic 
or teleological world-view; on this issue Polanyi 
seems to take both sides. 
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er to cut the knot of a political impasse, 
which the author thinks he is combating. 


I 


As to the nature of scientific method, 
Polanyi’s thesis is valid, up to a point; and it 
is of the utmost importance to have it stat- 
ed, to students of man and society, from a 
source that speaks with authority. The pro- 
cedure of natural science is not merely ob- 
servation and inference, looking to predic- 
tion and control. Its problems are also value- 
problems; they call for a large amount of 
creative imagination and contain a large 
“moral,” even quasi-religious, element. Sci- 
ence also requires loyalty to tradition and 
respect for authority, even submission. Per- 
haps the author’s greatest service to moral 
science is his emphasis on the ‘eternally pro- 
visional” nature of truth, in the modern 
world-view (Lect., p. 29). He might go fur- 
ther in driving this home, against the idea of 
eternal and immutable truth, dogma re- 
vealed long ago and once for all, to be ac- 
cepted by a moral choice between virtue and 
sin. What is now sacred, under the name of 
truth, is not particular “truths” but the 
honest pursuit of truth and critical judg- 
ment by standards applied in open court be- 
fore all competent and unbiased judges. 

But the effect of the argument is to carry 
the assimilation of science to morals so far as 
to obscure the essential problem in the latter 
field and virtually to deny its existence. The 
author nowhere faces up to the simple fact 
that the situation in social discussion pre- 
sents a glaring contrast to the unforced 
agreement and phenomenal progress of sci- 
ence; and, of course, he throws no light on 
how or why the situation comes about. 
There must be underlying differences to ac- 
count for the contrast; we cannot draw the 

implied moral that it is all a mistake—or 
should we say a sin?—that society need only 
trust, and not press for solutions faster than 
free discussion spontaneously establishes 
agreement. That way lies chaos—social, if 
not individual, madness. 

It is true that there is no explicit identi- 
fication, and differences are conceded; but 
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they are not followed out to their implica. 
tions. On one side, observation and experi- 
mentation in science are mentioned, byt 
only to minimize their role. On the other, it 
is admitted that compulsion has more place 
in moral and political decisions than it has ip 
science. On the first point, we are told at the 
very outset (Lect., p. 7, first page of text) 
that no law of nature can possibly be de. 
rived from any mass of data “by definitive 
operations.” And again: “The part played 
by new observations and experiment in the 
progress of discovery in science is usually 
over-estimated,” and “objective experience 
cannot compel a decision . . . between the 
magical and the naturalistic interpretation 
of daily life, or... the scientific and the 
theological interpretation of nature . . . the 
decision can be found only by a process of 
arbitration in which alternative forms of 
satisfaction will be weighed in the balance” 
(ibid., p. 14. Is he a hedonist?). And, near 
the end of the Lectures (p. 62): “The meth- 
od of disbelieving every proposition which 
cannot be verified by definitely prescribed 
operations would destroy all belief in natural 
science ... in fact, belief in truth and the 
love of truth itself which is the condition of 
all free thought.”’ And, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all: ‘““The scientist’s conviction that 
science works is no better .. . than the as- 
trologist’s belief in horoscopes or the funda- 
mentalist’s belief in the letter of the Bible. 
A belief always works in the eyes of the be- 
liever” (p. 47).3 
3I quote at length, both to put the author's 
meaning beyond danger of misrepresentation and 
in the hope that the truth in what he says may 
register with some of our psychological and socio- 
logical worshipers of “science,” who make it so 
much simpler than it is, in its own proper domain. 
The same thought is repeated many times in the 
Lectures, with various shades of meaning. On p. 11 
it is denied that ‘‘our daily experience compels us 
... to accept certain natural laws as true.” To 
believe that ‘‘generalizations such as ‘all men must 
die’ or ‘the sun sheds daylight’... follow from 
experience without any intervention of an intuitive 
faculty . . . only shows that we incline to regard our 
own particular convictions as inescapable. For these 
generalizations are quite commonly denied by 
primitive peoples,” and “they are of normal in- 
telligence . . . [and] not only find their views wholly 
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What the author says is true, “up to a 
int,” and vitally important. A belief 
“orks,” satisfies, as long as it is held. (Ap- 
imately! People do cling to beliefs, or 
essions, after they “know” they are 
false and no longer carry them into action.) 
But typically there comes a point! And our 
author does not face up to the question as 
to why world-views change. It would seem 
tofollow that they could not. In fact, it does 
not take primitive peoples—or the civilized 
but “pre-scientific’—long to be convinced 
by the various “arguments” of Europeans 
that the latter’s interpretation of nature is 
“superior” to their own. And the Westerners 
themselves are wont to lament the readiness 
of Orientals, and even primitives, to leap to 
the conclusion that the superiority holds in 
detail over the whole field of culture and 
mores. Contemplation of such facts will sure- 
ly make it clear that the validity of scientific 
and of moral beliefs must be discussed in 
very—if not quite absolutely—different 
terms. 

It is true, and important, that “there is a 
residue of personal judgment required in 
deciding—as the scientist . . . must—what 
weight to attach to any particular set of evi- 
dence in regard to the truth of any... 
proposition.” But this light is turned into 
darkness by serious Ueberireibung when, 
from stressing that observation and experi- 
ment are not the whole story in science, the 
author goes on to argue as if they were noth- 
ing and so effects the assimilation of morals 





consistent with everyday experience, but will up- 
hold them firmly” against Europeans. 

And on p. 15: “The part of observation is to 
supply clues for the apprehension of reality; that 
is the process underlying scientific discovery. The 
apprehension of reality thus gained forms in its 
tum a clue to future observations: this is the 
process underlying verification. In both processes 
there is involved an intuition of the relation be- 
tween observation and reality: a faculty which can 
range...from the highest level fof sagacity] 
present in the inspired guesses of scientific genius, 
down to a minimum required for ordinary percep- 
tion. Verification, even though usually more subject 
to rules than discovery, rests ultimately on mental 
powers which go beyond the application of any 
definite rules.” 
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and science on which his heart is set. He 
does, indeed, recognize the question of why 
scientists agree, the grounds of the “remark- 
able” consensus that prevails among them 
(Lect., p. 26). The second lecture, “Authori- 
ty and Conscience,” is on and around this 
theme, besides adversions in the other two. 
But the discussion is far from satisfactory. 
The answer to the question is found in loyal- 
ty toa tradition, with a general authority as 
its guardian, though weare told that the “‘sci- 
entific conscience” is “the ultimate arbiter’’ 
(Lect., pp. 41 and 53). The relations are not 
made clear. We glimpse a struggle between 
will power, argument, and conscience to pass 
on intuition (p. 53). The content of the tra- 
dition seems to be simply freedom of con- 
science. And the role of authority is ambigu- 
ous. On page 49 it is “inherently restricted 
to the guardianship of the premisses of free- 
dom”’; but on pages 35-36 it must also deny 
freedom to cranks, swindlers, and bunglers 
(also pp. 58, 65). Sometimes it seems to be 
just a brute fact that scientists are all loyal 
to the same tradition; but elsewhere authori- 
ty plays a large role, through control of pub- 
lication, of access to laboratories, teaching 
appointments, etc. (pp. 35, 40, and else- 
where). 

As to freedom of conscience itself, the in- 
dividual has no choice; it is forced upon him. 
Its “origin” is in his primary education, like 
learning to talk and acquiring the naturalis- 
tic world-view (pp. 28, 29, 31). Of course, the 
opposite compulsion has prevailed over most 
of the globe and most of its history. We are 
given glimpses of the change (esp. Lect. III, 
Sec. III, pp. 60 ff.) but are told nothing 
about its causes or reasons. “Conversion” is 
mentioned, as a process by which premises 
are shifted (p. 53), and the effort to convert 
others is explicitly sanctioned (p. 67); but it 
is not described or brought into relation 
with intuition, argument, will power, and 
conscience. There is no indication that con- 
version is a social phenomenon or that the 
author would so designate the replacement 
of the religious world-view by the naturalis- 
tic in modern times. 

What is said of science applies to all so- 
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cial beliefs and patterns. “The premisses 
[which] will guide conscience ...in a free 
society [are to be found] as in the case of the 
premisses of science . . . underlying the art 
of free discussion, transmitted by a tradition 
of civic liberties and embodied in the institu- 
tions of democracy” (p. 53). ‘““When a child 
is born to a national community the Social 
Contract is imposed on it by force. . . . The 
whole heritage of free institutions will de- 
scend upon [him] and confirm [him] in these 
traditional obligations. They will thus be 
secured by compulsion, exercised by public 
opinion either directly or through . . . legis- 
lation” (p. 58). It is thus that our communi- 
ty is “pledged to seek the truth” and “must 
grant freedom to science as one form of 
truth.” And for this reason, “such adherence 
as it can gain by fair and tolerant discussion 
is its rightful share [my italics].” And, in gen- 
eral, institutional action remains rightful, so 
long as it is based on democratic decisions 
swayed by open persuasion (pp. 58-59). De- 
cisions binding on all, by officials elected 
under open persuasion, are likely to be a far 
cry from individual freedom, such as pre- 
vails in science, notably when they “involve 
assent to social action.” However, “this is 
the ultimate point to which we can trace the 
roots of our conviction expressed in affirming 
any particular scientific proposition as true” 
(p. 59; italics in original). It is surely evident 
that, while the tradition of the free con- 
science and some of the techniques of discus- 
sion (especially some language, rules for con- 
ducting assemblies, some of the control of 
publication, etc.) are common to science and 
government, the former has in addition 
other essential features, including the “prac- 
tice of experimental proof” mentioned 
above. 

To see that the two fields differ sharply, 
we need only compare the last few para- 
graphs above with the picture that we get at 
the beginning of Lecture II. Here “the 
premisses which underlie science fall into 
two classes”; free discussion is not one of 
them, and its premises and technique are not 
mentioned. They are, first, “the general as- 
sumptions .. . which constitute the natu- 
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ralistic . . . outlook” and, second, “the more 
particular assumptions underlying the proc. 
ess of scientific discovery and its verifica. 
tion.”’ What is there in the social field corre. 
sponding to these last? This is the great up. 
answered—and unasked—question. 

The author goes on to describe the role of 
the authority of the teacher or master over 
the student or apprentice. But then he turns 
to emphasize the necessity, for understand- 
ing science, of “penetrating” to the reality 
described by science, whereby “the authori- 
ty to which the student submits tends to 
eliminate its own functions by establishing 
direct contact [with] the reality of nature” 
(p. 31). As the student approaches maturity, 
his own intuition of reality and his con- 
science take over responsibility for his be- 
liefs in place of authority. What the author 
is insisting upon throughout is some sort of 
balance of the three forces—individual intu- 
ition of reality, tradition, and authority. 
The conception of tradition and authority 
and their roles is very ambiguous. Within 
limits that is inevitable, but it needs to be 
recognized to be minimized, instead of mak- 
ing now one, now the other (of all three), 
predominant. Crucial is the fact that the 
only ground given for believing that science 
tells us truth about reality is that its “vast 
growth in the last 300 years proves massive- 
ly that new aspects of reality are constantly 
being added to those known before” (Lect., 
p. 10). This implies that a considerable 
growth of any sort of tradition proves it to 
embody contact with some reality or some 
aspect of reality. We are given no analysis of 
grounds of belief, particularly of the relation 
between intellect and emotion, or between 
either and our eyes and hands! We are re- 
peatedly told that it is a matter of choice be- 
tween “types of mental satisfaction.” The 
word “‘conscience”’ covers all (all that is not 
covered by “force,” tradition, and authori- 
ty) without discussion of the kind of faculty 
that conscience is (but it is neither will-pow- 
er nor argument, Lect., p. 53, as already 
cited). 

At one point emotion seems to be rejected 
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sibordinate place—the statement is equiv- 
gal (Lect., p. 54). But what are the grounds 
of disagreement and the valid grounds of 
agreement? If “‘scientists” tend to agree, it 
may be because of the way they are selected, 
or the term defined—a vicious circle. There 
is plenty of disagreement about matters 
within the field of science. And if agreement 
proves contact with an underlying reality, 
what does disagreement prove? One phase 
of divergence of traditions—hence plurality 
of realitiesPp—that is briefly but interestingly 
discussed in the relation between the expert 
and thé public (some particular public?). It 
is, of course, vitally important for the theory 
of free society. In science it seems that the 
public is ‘“audience”’ to the “free controver- 
sy” as a public contest (Lect., p. 54); it is to 
exercise no actual control but, of course, to 
support the affair. Scientists are selected by 
co-option. But we have just been reminded 
(p. 52) that “theories condemned by science, 
suchas . . . astrology and occultism, are. . . 
upheld by a considerable public.” Christian 
Science and other unorthodox schools of 
healing challenge, even “contest effective- 
ly,” the position of science; and “the ques- 
tion remains how... rivalries [between 
rival interpretations of nature] can be com- 
petently decided.” ‘“The medieval approach 
... aiming at the discovery of a divine pur- 
pose in nature has been abandoned” (p. 51). 
But “the mental desires which science leaves 
unsatisfied are always prepared to return to 
the charge” (p. 52). They certainly do so in 
the mind of the author and in these lectures! 
Telepathy and extra-sensory perception are 
referred to as “established” (Lect., pp. 21, 
24, 37-38, 55, and elsewhere)—{has this tra- 
dition really grown, except among a small 
coterie of ‘‘scientists’’?|—and “‘certain mir- 
acles...are affirmed” (p. 52), though 
witchcraft has been abandoned [has it?], and 
astrology deprived of all official support.” 
Where, indeed, and how are we to draw the 
line between knowledge and purely wishful 
believing (faith!)? The lectures close with 
the author’s statement of his “belief that 
modern man will eventually return to God” 
(my italics) as the reality underlying his cul- 
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tural and social purposes. This is a pretty 
thought and may be fairly harmless; or it 
may not; how far and along what course are 
we to advance backward climbing down our 
cultural family tree! One vital feature of sci- 
ence is never mentioned: the skeptical atti- 
tude necessary to guard against the inveter- 
ate romantic tendency to wishful believing, 
for moral or aesthetic reasons, and to theo- 
rizing for its own sake. 

In Lecture I the author applies his thesis 
of the identity of various types of guessing- 
right to a diversified and interesting list. 
Those named here (Lect., p. 20) are discov- 
ery in mathematics‘ and natural science, the 
creation of a work of art, recovery of a lost 
recollection, solution of riddles, invention of 
practical devices, recognition of indistinct 
shapes, diagnosis of an illness, identification 
of a rare species, “and many other forms 
seem to conform to the same pattern. 
Among these I would include the prayerful 
search for God,”’ illustrated by the long la- 
bors of Augustine to achieve faith in Chris- 


4It is to be noted that, as we are repeatedly told, 
the rules of research, like those of other higher arts, 
cannot usefully be codified but are embodied in 
practice alone (Lect., p. 19 and elsewhere). 

As to mathematics, the reviewer pretends to 
no special competence but simply presumes to make 
a comment. The “high priori” character of mathe- 
matical reasoning (and logical, if there is a differ- 
ence) is commonly exaggerated, if it is not an out- 
right fallacy. There are two schools of thought 
among the “experts” themselves, and “the truth” 
surely lies with those (I believe the smaller group) 
who hold that mathematics is a language for de- 
scribing and reasoning about the world of ordinary 
reality. Anyhow, it is clear that, up to very high 
levels of abstraction (if something more is ultimately 
involved), mathematical propositions can be veri- 
fied empirically, by counting and measuring, to 
any degree of accuracy and generality thought 
worth the expense. (And it would be merely dog- 
matic, if meaningful at all, to assert their ‘‘abso- 
lute” validity.) But no such verification is ever 
possible for any statement about motivated be- 
havior—nearly the whole field of social phenomena. 

For an exposition of the ‘‘true” view of mathe- 
matics see the essay, “Intelligence and Mathe- 
matics,” by Harold Chapman Brown, in Creative 
Intelligence (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917); 
also (as I gather from reviews!) Mathematics for the 
Million, by Lancelot Hogben (London and New 
York, 1937). 
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tianity, abruptly ending in his conversion, 
which is thus identified with scientific re- 
search and discovery. Solving moral and so- 
cial problems is still to be added, to state the 
author’s central thesis, and to these we now 
turn. 

II 


Polanyi offers little concrete treatment of 
the society side of the relation; he writes 
mostly about science and faith or science 
and such things as intuition of reality, con- 
science, freedom, free discussion, tradition, 
and authority. It seems that no definition of 
society or of a social problem, or discussion 
of procedure in this field, is called for beyond 
what is said about science and elaboration of 
the assertion of parallelism. (Lecture III, 
“Dedication or Servitude,” is chiefly a ser- 
mon on faith in the reality of ideals, based 
on this thesis.) Some approach to concrete- 
ness may be found in Section III of Lecture 
II (pp. 42-48). The author begins by restat- 
ing his thesis that it “‘is true also of all com- 
plex creative activities ... carried on be- 
yond the lifetime of individuals” as it is of 
science, that “it can exist only because its 
premisses can be embodied in a tradition 
. .- held in common by a community.” “We 
may think for example of the law and of the 
Protestant Christian religion,” and he pro- 
ceeds to “include such fields as law and reli- 
gion in [his] further discussion” (p. 42).5 

5 Two pages later he “‘illustrates” by “the fields 
of law, religion, politics, manners, etc.”; but the 
discussion fits the first statement. The law will be 
considered later, in relation to more specific state- 
ments in the academic freedom pamphlet. The 
identification of religion with Protestant Chris- 
tianity is significant (beyond its being his own 
“tradition”). He makes it the basis for contrasting 
“two types of authority, one laying down general 
presuppositions, the other imposing conclusions’’ 
(p. 43). It is surely fantastic to treat Protestantism 
as a unit, and the difference between churches is 
clearly one of degree and of practically all degrees. 
Further, for the Roman Catholic and larger Protes- 
tant bodies it is less a matter of their claims than 
of the will (sincerity?) and effective organization 
to enforce conformity. 

The author goes on to refer to two kinds of rules: 
first, ‘‘the vague rules embodied in the art of scien- 
tific research,” which leave a margin for personal 
judgment and can be transmitted only by teaching 
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The essential thesis of the whole argu. 
ment is stated just at the end of the preced- 
ing section. A “community of consciences 
jointly rooted in the same ideals recognize 
by all . . . becomes an embodiment of these 
ideals and a living demonstration of their req]. 
ity” (p. 42; my italics). Surely, if ideals are 
“real,” it must be in a distinctive sense of 
the work, or what do we mean by “realiz. 
ing” our ideals?* But the main question jg; 
What is the significance of the boundless dif. 
ferences and antagonisms between innumer. 
able communities with disparate norms, 
legal, moral, political, religious, and other 
kinds? And of their changes, appearances, 
and disappearances? And, especially, of the 
contrast between this bewildering diversity 
and flux and the situation presented by s¢i- 
ence? Surely, a new meaning must be given 
to “reality” if it is to be all things to all men, 
and change from year to year, or if its main 
“aspects” are to behave so. And there is the 
logical difficulty already mentioned: the in- 
stitutions and practices of democracy have 
been put forward as the “art” in which the 
“reality” of free society is embodied. Surely, 
they are at most a procedure for discovering 
some reality—if lawmaking can be thought 
of as an attempt to do that! Then, if the or- 
ganization of science is called a “democra- 
cy”—which is more apparent, the similarity 
or the differences, between research and 


the practice which embodies them; and, second, 
*‘strict rules, like those of the multiplication table.” 
But I do not see any significant correspondence with 
his two types of authority—or see where the two 
types of rules fit into the system. Surely, a more 
important distinction would be that between sub- 
stantive and procedural law and, still more, that 
between law, as any form of imperative, and scien- 
tific law, stating some factual generalization (con- 
ditional imperatives are something else, perhaps 
intermediate, in some sense). 

On this same page (42, italics in original) we 
are told that ‘‘such processes of creative renewal 
{law and religion, like science] always imply an 
appeal from a tradition as it is to a tradition as it 
ought to be.” The commonplace question: Is an 
“‘ought-to-be” a reality, in at all the same sense as 
an “‘is”? is not answered when the author goes on: 
‘That is to a spiritual reality embodied in tradition 
and transcending it,” with explicit reference to 
science. 
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lication, and the making and enforce- 
ment of laws mandatory on all by officials 
chosen by some putative majority, through 
the procedures of campaigning and voting? 
How does the state, separated from other 
gates by geographic boundaries, with mem- 
ership determined by a mixture of resi- 
dence and inheritance, compare with the 
ommunity of science, scattered over the 
world? 

Most astonishing, to me at least, is that 
Polanyi recognizes the plurality of tradi- 
tions, and approves: “...each of us must 
sart his intellectual development by accept- 
ing uncritically a large number of traditions 
ofa particular kind”; and this commitment 
“should make us feel responsible for culti- 
vating to the best of our ability the particu- 
lar strain of tradition to which we happen to 
be born” (Lect., p. 69; cf. also p. 57). And 
we have seen that he approves of a commu- 
ity acting to serve its traditional ideals (p. 
6s); but decisions to act are never unani- 
mous, and he goes on at once to condemn 
scieties which limit individual freedom. 
And, while he speaks of a national tradition, 
the argument must surely be as valid for the 
church into which one happens to be born— 
or no church—and so for any belief or prac- 
tice, including dogmas or loyalties opposed 
to science. Moreover, in modern civilization, 
every individual is virtually born into in- 
numerable traditions and communities. If 
any latitude at all is allowed, he can find a 
tradition-community within easy reach to 
justify any belief or practice that he may in- 
dine to. Our vaunted individuality is largely 
a selection and organization—forced, acci- 
dental, or chosen—of community member- 
ships. At the end of the Foundations pam- 
phlet this theme recurs. It is observed that 
all contacts with spiritual reality have a 
measure of coherence and is suggested that 
any one “may well be merely a national 
variant of a universal human tradition.” 
Perhaps—doubtless—in some degree; but 
all the problems arise out of the differences, 
together with reasons, urgent in all degrees, 
for getting together on a “right” position, 
or merely for agreeing. 
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III 


For the most part, the pamphlet on the 
foundations of academic freedom does not 
bear directly on the titular theme of the 
Lectures (and of this article)—the method- 
ologies of science and social discussion.” The 
main burden is further “propaganda” for 
freedom in science (roughly pp. 3-11; it is 
a central theme of the Lectures also), fol- 
lowed by a “generalization of these consider- 
ations to scholarship in general” (pp. 11- 
18). However, a look at the more concrete 
and practical essay will illuminate the philo- 
sophical problem, especially since intellec- 
tual liberty is the cornerstone of free society, 
inseparable from freedom of action. 

Polanyi’s discussion of freedom in science 
is built around the analogy of a number of 
people attempting to co-operate in solving a 
jigsaw puzzle. But if this crude analogy is 
examined, it will bring out the vast differ- 
ence between scientific and moral problems 
rather than the limited resemblance. The 
author concedes ‘“‘something profoundly dif- 
ferent” (p. 8), in that the puzzle is known to 
have a definite solution and a new piece 
either fits into a particular gap or fails to fit 
in the most obvious fashion, while in science 
this is not so. But “this is only to be taken 
as a warning to be careful in using this anal- 
ogy.” We may pass over his discussion as to 
whether science has “a comprehensive 
task,’’® since it is the definiteness of each 
step that is important, and here the author 
exaggerates the difference between the 
puzzle analogy and science. A little modifi- 
cation will clarify the point. Our puzzle may 
start with a given central section, to be 
built out in all directions. And it may have 
indefinitely many pieces, some of which will 
fit and others not; and more than one may 
fit at a given point, but only one make it 


7 Some exception may be made for a brief refer- 
ence to the law, introduced as a comparison (see 
below). 


8 Scientists do not show much concern about the 
possibility (hope or danger) of one day finding out 
all there is to know—or whether the result would be 
heaven or hell. It is a profoundly important ques- 
tion, but outside the scope of this review! 
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possible to go on later, so that some occa- 
sional tearing-up and rebuilding will be nec- 
essary.° Still, the jigsaw puzzle will grow by 
accretion, by steps that are not in dispute, 
and simultaneous independent contributions 
can be made. But cultural progress, moral 
or aesthetic and politica], has more the form 
of qualitative change; it involves change 
in the norms themselves by which results 
are judged. Of course, scientific work is 
not so mechanical as a puzzle-solving anal- 
ogy suggests, but the difference from mor- 
al problems is vast. Another major differ- 
ence is that scientific problems can wait, 
where social issues must often be solved 
in some way, “now,” no backtracking 
possible. Otherwise they may “solve them- 
selves,” disastrously, or it may require 
carefully considered action to keep that 
from happening. And this irreversibility in 
time results in the vital, if familiar, differ- 
ence, the near-exclusion of experiment.’ 


* Actually, not much of this happens—i.e., has 
happened. since the “positive” approach replaced 
dogma and metaphysics in the study of nature. 
(A step which Polanyi’s argument glozes over, or 
even points to reversing, though this is clearly 
impossible.) This was a change in the norms (re- 
ferred to in the text below); it was a change in the 
conception of truth, not a scientific advance but a 
cultural, moral-religious, revolution. The greatest 
scientific discoveries mostly leave old knowledge in- 
tact as far as it goes, merely showing it to have been 
incomplete or imprecise, and changing the inter- 
pretation. 


*© Experimenting with human life is not merely 
repugnant sentimentally or ethically. An experi- 
ment must not itself produce a serious permanent 
change. The typical outcome of a laboratory ex- 
periment on an animal is a “negative result” and a 
“dead dog.” But there are always plenty more 
dogs, similar enough to the defunct specimen; and 
this is not true of human beings, in the qualities on 
which we crave knowledge. Apart from injury, a 
“subject” is usually changed, preventing repetition 
of an experiment. And the moral considerations 
themselves are complex. Human beings would usu- 
ally have to be coerced or deceived, in contrast with 
physical objects (and in part with animals, up to the 
highest). This alone is considered an “‘injury,” 
and ‘‘wrong,” and may, besides, influence the 
results. The ‘‘medical experiments” of the Nazis 
were of negligible scientific import, apart from other 
unsatisfactory aspects. In a sense, human life is 
highly experimental; but deliberate and intelligent 
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IV 


Professor Polanyi’s treatment of academ. 
ic freedom is restricted to opposing interfer. 
ence by “the State,” as “‘an outside authori. 
ty superseding .. . individual initiatives,” 
Tolerance is, of course, not enough today; 
governments themselves accept the obliga- 
tion to subsidize “institutions of higher 
learning and higher education” (their fune- 
tional scope is a main issue), and this ip. 
creases the likelihood of “pressure.”** Now, 
to begin with, it seems pointless to discuss 
the relations between any institution or per- 
son and “the State” in a vacuum, without 





experimenting is very difficult and dangerous. 
(To treat social problems as knowledge problems 
at all, as Polanyi does, is to beg’ perhaps the most 
serious philosophic question; about this, ‘‘more 
later’”’—but not much, in this review.) 


*t Now, to begin with, he at once pounces upona 
bad example from the United States and, two pages 
later, he “rubs it in” with an invidious comparison 
with named European countries. The example is a 
pamphlet on the dairy industry and the war effort, 
published by Iowa State College, at Ames, in 1943. 
Some statements about restrictions on margarine 
provoked a reaction from the head of a private 
farm organization. No official action or threat of 
action was involved, and the leader of the protest 
was ousted from his job. It is evidently too much 
to expect a scientist to get the facts and state them 
as they were, in such a case (if he said anything); 
anyhow, what the professor says “actually hap- 
pened quite recently in Iowa” is utterly different 
from what actually did actually happen. The 
facts have long been public, but they would not give 
a European intellectual an occasion to make an 
example of American barbarism, in promoting “‘the 
interests of learning and truth.” (For obvious his- 
torical reasons, the British elite assume a natural 
and vested right to treat Americans as rustic rela- 
tions or backward children spoiled by unearned 
material success; however, it does not seem to inter- 
fere much with pleasant personal relations, or even— 
despite aggravating circumstances—with political 
co-operation. The subject has been entertainingly 
discussed by Dixon Wecter, in an article entitled 
“Dying in Southern California,” in Pacific Spec- 
tator for December, 1948.) The matter is not so 
extraneous here as it may seem, since the funda- 
mental issue is the conflict between truth and other 
interests and values. Viewing the example as purely 
hypothetical, without reference to authenticity or 
other unpleasant aspects, it may serve as concrete 
focus of attention in showing that the argument is 
irrelevant and untenable. 
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considering where their interests are likely 
toconflict. A state might, of course, support 
sience simply as a branch of culture or en- 
fertainment, as was done for music and 
drama in some European cities in other 
days. Perhaps this applies to elementary 
education, but the reasons here are complex 
and various. It is more likely, looking at 
modern history, to want to suppress science, 
for religious reasons, and the “cultural 
dite” commonly oppose it as vulgar and ma- 
terialistic. The main fact, certainly, is that 
governments support scientific education, 
and research (two things), from economic 
and military motives (and health, if that is 
not included under economic). Anyhow, 
Professor Polanyi surely does not expect 
anybody to support an activity without ex- 
ercising some direction; he (or it) would not 
if he could, and could not if he wanted to. 
A decision to support must be selective. 
Choice of lines for support will be combined, 
variously and unanalyzably, with choice 
among persons, on grounds of “confidence,” 
as is true in every delegation of power to an 
agent or representative, by any principal.” 
Further, the government could not turn 
funds over to “science” unless scientists 
were (like itself) organized to act effectively 
as a unit. But such an organization would 
probably destroy the freedom of the indi- 
vidual scientist about as effectively as would 
direct administration by government. And, 
still further, a unitary organization of all 
scientists (co-opting its own membership) 
would have such power in the world of to- 
day as virtually to make it the real govern- 
ment—if other vocations would stand for it 
and if the scientists were disposed and able 
to compass it. 
The serious error in Polanyi’s reasoning, 
at this point, is the assumption that every- 
one knows just what “science” is, and schol- 
arship—that they have sharp and clearly 
marked boundaries. But the contrary is the 
case; and the nearest he comes to facing this 


" A patient cannot possibly choose his doctor by 
rational judgment of the latter’s competence; he 
would have to know more about medical science and 
the qualifications of all available choices. 
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difficulty is to devote a page or so (Pamph., 
pp. 14-16) to the “detail” of “the difference, 
which at first sight may appear puzzling, 
between the independent standing claimed 
here for members of the academic profession 
and the admittedly subordinate condition’ 
of well-trained scientists engaged in... 
surveying and of scholars employed as bibli- 
ographers and the like.”’ But “‘it is . . . easy 
to dispose of the claim of applied scientists 
in industry or government offices to aca- 
demic freedom”; the justification is “the 
distinction between creative and routine 
work,” illustrated by the jigsaw puzzle! A 
second assumption is the identity of “aca- 
demic” and “creative” work. Both the dis- 
tinction and the identification are evidently 
fallacious. What a state or political division 
—-specifically, a democratic one—“ought” to 
encourage or allow an “educational” institu- 
tion it maintains to publish, where matters 
in political controversy are concerned, can- 
not be settled by an easy generalization 
about truth and its rights. It matters little 
who may say that the controversy turns on 
a question of “fact.” This is true in all de- 
grees of such questions, most so of the eco- 
nomic. Usually the “facts” are too well 
known to need “scientific research” or ad- 
mit of it. On the other hand, perhaps not one 
issue does not involve questions of value, 
about which the scientist has no more to 
say than anyone else. All this applies spe- 
cifically to the restrictions on margarine; 
and the protective tariff and price control 
rest mainly on false premises or reasoning. 
But there is always another side, more or 
less defensible. Our author’s oversimplifica- 
tion may be due to thinking of physical sci- 
ence, where facts can be fairly well separated 
from other interests and values; even biolo- 
gy is different, and, in the study of man and 
society, what is a fact is the chief subject in 
dispute."4 

3“... of course there is no difference in the 
personal respect due to the individual. . . .” 

14 A recent example so brilliantly illustrates con- 
fusion of fact and propaganda and I have to quote. 


In the Nation for April 23, Reinhold Niebuhr states 
it as a fact that the Roosevelt New Deal is simply 








The weakness of the whole argument 
comes out most clearly in the scanty treat- 
ment of the activities directed to “a purpose 
other than advancement of knowledge” 
(identified with academic life) which are to 
be “directed by a central authority.” The 
dichotomy is “illustrated” by the contrast 
between judicial and “political” appoint- 
ments (Pamph., pp. 12-13). To support 
academic scholarship without affecting its 
independence, the state need only “regard 
[it] in the same light as it regards an inde- 
pendent administration of justice.” Our Mr. 
Dooley showed more understanding of the 
facts in remarking that the “‘suepreem court 
follows the ’liction returns.” The court it- 
self knows better, too, even without such an 
object lesson as the Roosevelt attempt to 
“pack” the body. Congress chose to reject 
the proposal, knowing that “pressure” and 
human mortality and new appointments 
would soon bring the court’s opinions into 
line with the policies of the party in power. 
The dependence of the judiciary on the 
legislature and/or executive is formally dif- 
ferent in England, but not less close. 

In the main we find the authorities re- 
sponsible for “outside purposes” treated as 


“the philosophy of all ...who wish to bring the 
power of the state into the service of the people 
without annulling the cherished liberties of a demo- 
cratic society.” Of course, the “fact” is that the 
policy makes the state serve some of the people by 
taking things away from others (things rightfully 
theirs by the rules so far accepted) and either keep 
them or hand them over to still others. (Though 
not all the state does or can do, that is the nature of 
most currently bruited “‘reforms.”) But, though our 
statement has the proverbial small merit of being 
“true,” to state it baldly is again to beg the ques- 
tion for the other side; for the issue is whether this 
taking and giving “‘ought” to be done—or how far, 
when and how. It is a question of changing the 
rules. One would like to know how Professor Polanyi 
classifies such activities between the domain of 
science or scholarship, where freedom must be 
virtually absolute, and that of applied science, 
where there is no valid claim to freedom at all. If 
he confronted the relevant facts, he surely could not 
say that any political rumpus in an American state 
university, during the generation that I have been 
watching them, hinged on scientific or scholarly re- 
search and publication or that the issue was wholly 
one-sided. 
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simply “there,” as presenting no problem, 
Of course, Polanyi knows he is speaking fig- 
uratively in saying that “the King appoints 
and pays the judges.” And he buries issyes 
in vague language in saying that this does 
not matter “so long as the King is under the 
law” (Pamph., p. 13). Just below, he be- 
comes a bit more definite: “In the case of 
legal appointments the machine is cop. 
trolled by the principles of justice as laid 
down by law and interpreted by the legal 
profession; while in the case of political ap. 
pointments the King sanctions the popular 
will as expressed through the established 
electoral machinery.’”’ Now in all discussion 
of society, the crucial matter is the making 
of law—or, more accurately, change in the 
law—whether we are describing and explain- 
ing or appraising and advocating or oppos- 
ing policies. The latter centers in a relation 
between “reality” as it is and reality as it 
ought to be—which Polanyi tries to con- 
vince us is the same kind of reality, present- 
ing the same problem of investigation. The 
notion of a kind of reality or objectivity in 
what ought to be undoubtedly grows out of 
conflict in what different people want reality 
to be like, the incompatible ways in which 
they want to change reality as it is, together 
with the necessity of appealing to something 
beyond these clashing subjective desires if 
there is to be any discussion looking toward 
agreement. And the notion of social freedom 
is a derivative from that of discussion. Dis- 
cussion is inherently free and is the alterna- 
tive to unity through giving and obeying 
commands. We must also keep in mind the 
relation between law and tradition, which 
also partly changes and partly is changed, 
more or less “intelligently”; and law is 
changed partly to conform to tradition, 
partly to change the latter. 

The root problem is the necessity—if so- 
cial and hence human life is to exist—of 
agreement, within some limits. The first 
phase is to agree upon the limits (the sphere 
of freedom and tolerance versus compulsory 
conformity), and the second to agree freely, 
rationally, peacefully, as far as possible, 
where agreement is necessary, before resort- 
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ing to arbitrary devices or to force, which 
are always involved more or less. A central 
issue is this, of the relation between various 
professional specialists (“experts”) and the 
general public; in a society that is to be free, 
the various expert functionaries—including 
the judges and the legal profession, among 
others (juries, and/or nonjudicial, nonlegal 
“political” officials have at least a co-ordi- 
nate role in interpreting, and changing, “the 
principles of justice”)—must be “‘respon- 
sible” to the general public, which must it- 
self be a unitary body; it must reach “agree- 
ment” in some way. And so must the differ- 
ent branches of “government” if it is to gov- 
erm. 

Polanyi seems oblivious to the essentials 
of the problem (we assume he is not skilfully 
evading them). He assumes that the legal 
profession itself acts as a unit; but if it were 
so organized, surely it would “generously” 
and for clear and good reasons seek to take 
over the public and constitutional law func- 
tions also, and the executive, and simply be 
the government, as we said of the organized 
scientists.*5 


15 Polanyi seems to share the view, natural to the 
legal profession itself (cf. G. K. Allen, Law in the 
Making) that if parliament would just stop messing 
up a job that it lacks the competence to perform 
(true enough!)—and, besides, it has too much else 
to do—the lawyers would run the country as it 
should be done. Such lawyers also fail to consider 
how they would act asa unit and what would be the 
freedom and power of the individual. Polanyi ig- 
nores the fact that when scientists themselves have 
to act as a unit they confront the same troubles 
as other people, the same opposition between a 
government and a “‘public” and disagreement within 
both. 

Polanyi seems naive in admitting that his 
judicial and academic freedom would not work “‘if 
the legal profession were profoundly divided into 
tival schools of thought” or respectable academic 
opinion sharply divided in assessing the merits of 
discoveries and the abilities of scholars (Pamph., 
p. 13). As to what should be done then, he has only 
the lame suggestion that “the next best thing 
probably [would be] to please popular opinion or 
the government in power.” He does not recognize 
that there are sharp divisions, dealt with partly 
by authority and force, partly by tolerance, itself a 
mixture of voluntary and compulsory, and possible 
because unity is not necessary—as it unfortunately 
is in the case of a political society. 
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V 


In conclusion, we may sum up the reasons 
for the reluctant judgment that Professor 
Polanyi does not contribute much to the so- 
lution of the terribly important problem 
which he treats with so much earnestness 
and intellectual penetration, and withal so 
sweet-spiritedly. The problem is free co-op- 
eration, which means free agreement (a) on 
what to do co-operatively and (6) how to or- 
ganize for making that decision and for con- 
ducting the co-operative part of our activi- 
ties. This social problem arises from the 
great spiritual revolution of all history. Our 
culture has taken the fateful step of reject- 
ing the sanctity of tradition and established 
authority, and it must find norms for judg- 
ing and changing previously accepted 
norms. In contrast with the naive faith in 
“reason” and sympathy, of the revolution- 
ary period, we find that the task threatens 
to overwhelm us. Interests conflict, and free 
reconciliation calls for value-premises, ap- 
pealing to men as reasonable beings and so 
transcending differences of opinion about 
rights. (Those who refuse to discuss issues in 
these terms must be suppressed as criminals; 
if they are very numerous, free society is 
impossible.)'*® In short, the philosophical 
problem (as epistemological) is that of de- 
fining the social good, or “justice’”’ in the 
widest meaning, by describing the social or- 
der which embodies the ideal in the highest 
degree. 

Polanyi’s solution or program is to pro- 


16 Prima facie, the main conflicts center in the 
“economic” life or aspect of conduct. The principle 
of free mutuality, at first thought to be the solu- 
tion, turns out to be far from sufficient. The strong 
(and/or fortunate) have one-sided obligations to the 
disadvantaged; there are general interests that 
transcend arrangements between individuals; and— 
the supreme fact—society is far more than an 
organization of given individuals, being largely the 
creator of individuals, as to both capacities and 
tastes. (Capacities include the artifacts of civilized 
life.) The economic view is rather superficial; the 
problem of conduct is less that of “‘satisfying wants” 
than one of making the rules of a game, a game 
that covers an infinite variety of component games. 
But it is both—and correspondingly complex and 
difficult. 





ceed in the way in which “science” pro- 
ceeds. Science has been an undoubted suc- 
cess, and he argues that the nature of all so- 
cial problems is the same: an explorative in- 
vestigation of “reality.” Our first question, 
then, is this: Is “justice” a reality, essential- 
ly like the everyday world which we observe, 
utilize, or playfully manipulate—especially 
in the sense that we get “knowledge”’ of both 
in the same way? Surely, to the plain man, 
they seem very different, more contrasting 
than similar. The conclusions of science are 
“laws,” analytically descriptive statements, 
superficially unlike mora! laws—the “is” 
versus the “ought-to-be,” facts about the 
world “‘out there” versus feelings in “minds.” 
The latter are called “mental facts” and are 
affected by a kind of “validity,” but this is 
attributed by different people to widely di- 
verse content. As to how we know or learn, 
Polanyi establishes essential identity by 
minimizing and then neglecting the observa- 
tion and manipulation which are the main 
part of scientific procedure, in favor of “in- 
tuitive contact with reality” and elimination 
of differences by “free discussion.” Observa- 
tion is first an incidental “clue,” then ig- 
nored.?? 


17 Reality, in this view, must be “spiritual,” 
and it is explicitly so described, sometimes in the 
Lectures, throughout the Pamphlet (example, the 
solution of a jigsaw puzzle). 

As noted before, acceptance of Polanyi’s identi- 
fication would still beg one main question—whether 
doing the right is purely a matter of “knowing” 
what it is. The Christian tradition has been the 
opposite, in spite of its infusion of Greek thought. 
Surely, there is truth on both sides. Polanyi says 
little about the will, adding to the difficulty of in- 
terpretation. His position is some kind of philosophic 
idealism, but there are several kinds. He seems to 
view reality as made up of archetypes, known by 
“intuition,” but to regard every fashion in feeling 
attitude as an “intuitive contact with reality.” 
If not, how do we discriminate? And, if so, all 
problems are unreal, which is absurd. The root 
difficulty is that we actually have no easy or certain 
way to tell the real from various forms of the 
imaginary or to separate the reality of minds and 
of thoughts, feelings, etc., “in” minds which do 
and do not validly refer to some “independent” 
reality. Yet one may be philistine (or at least prag- 
matist) enough to hope the day is past when a 
bright mind can make a reputation as a philosopher 
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The direct practical concern is the organi. 
sation of science. For our author the essen. 
tial thing is its freedom. Concretely, this 
means two things: internally, the individual 
investigator is free—scientists are not or. 
ganized under an authority of their own; 
and they are also free from external control, 
meaning by the state. Whoever “controls,” 
say a church, is in so far a state, and the 
whole argument can have only analogical 
and very limited significance for the organi- 
zation of the state—“society,” in whatever 
form it acts as a unit, on its own members or 
outside. The idea of the state as free, in the 
sense of science, is simply the ancient dream 
of the anarchist. And the contradiction is ag- 
gravated because science demands support 
from society. However, Polanyi has an os- 
tensible way out of the impasse, though it is 
hardly an improvement. Apparently, he sets 
up “the legal profession” as another group, 
on a parity with scientists, to “advance 
knowledge” in the distinct field of “justice,” 
and he regards all other government func- 
tions, the “political,” as applying knowledge 
in accord with “the popular will.” The latter 
he must assume to exist as a unit, and to be 
expressed. Not unreasonably, as there would 
not be much to disagree about, seriously, 
once the full meaning of justice was defini- 
tively settled.** But this is hardly “democra- 


by “proving” that the ideal, or imaginary, in some 
form or aspect, is the really real, more real than the 
real. Surely, even in philosophy, truth should be a 
sensible answer to a sensible question. The “physi- 
cal” world may ultimately be of the nature of mind; 
but this hypothesis contributes nothing either to the 
progress of “‘science” or to the solution of other 
problems; at most, a dose of idealism may be 
“useful” in helping some minds to escape the para- 
lyzing clutches of a (self-contradictory) belief in 
universal rigorous “‘causation.” 


#8 Polanyi’s discussion is not of a sort to tempt 
one to levity. I may say—and so explain the tardi- 
ness of this review—that I first read the material in 
1947 and have been struggling off and on ever since 
to find in it a “position” which would stand clear 
statement, in the light of “reality” and the author's 
own various formulations. On p. 46 of the Lectures he 
explicitly assumes that scientists will be competent 
and sincere—they ‘‘must” be—implying that no 
more is necessary to merit both freedom and power 
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cy”; and we still have no indication of how 
the legal profession is to achieve unanimity ; 
it would surely need a fuehrer or an infallible 


Before closing I must say a word about 
the “theoretical” problem of freedom, per- 
haps the most crucial point in the argument. 
At the beginning of the pamphlet (p. 3, first 
page) freedom is defined (one meaning, be- 
yond mere absence of external constraint) as 
liberation from personal ends by voluntary 
submission to impersonal obligations, sur- 
render to moral compulsion. And the third 
lecture is entitled “Dedication or Servi- 
tude.” The main question is: To what ideal 
does one surrender or dedicate one’s self? 
And, especially, is it the ideal of impartial 
pursuit of truth—all valid values—or some 
concrete belief or end? Here (as observed be- 
fore) the example of science gets less empha- 
sis than it should. Polanyi himself notes that 
the surrender theory becomes totalitarian if 
you regard the state as the supreme guardi- 
an of the public good (Pamph., p. 4). But 
the state is only one possibility; dedication 
to any absolute is dedication ¢o servitude,’® 





or to establish agreement as fast as needful. On the 
next page we read: ‘“‘We may accord the same com- 
petence to legal opinion and to certain bodies of 
religious opinion, but probably not to astrological 
or fundamentalist opinion.” Will religion, then, 
make no claim to speak on the meaning of ‘‘justice’’? 
And how about the military? ‘‘Scholarship” can 
more or less be fitted in as history, but I doubt if 
it can actually be written without trespassing on 
the domains of both morals and science; for 
social events are much more than “‘facts” in 
the natural-science sense. Art is by Polanyi 
lumped in with all matters involving truth and 
all forms of better and worse; its creation is thus 
treated as investigation and portrayal of reality. 
The relations among the members of this triad 
call loudly for investigation; the neglect of beauty 
is a serious fault of our scientific-technical age— 
in spite, again, of the Greek strain in our culture— 
but we certainly do not understress morality; and 
the worst deficiency in discussion of ethics and social 
theory is the omission of sportsmanship, perhaps 
actually the most important and most respected 
of all our value norms. 


’? This is defensible as an ideal, or at least has 


been officially accepted in Christian Europe down 
to the age of free science, democracy, and “getting 





even if still “liberation from personal ends.” 
The practical consequence appears near the 
end of the Lectures: “A society refusing to 
be dedicated to transcendent ideals chooses 
to be subjected to servitude” (pp. 65-66). 
Apart from the vital issue as to how a socie- 
ty chooses, or refuses, as a unit, there is here 
a fatal ambiguity. The totalitarian can take 
the author at his word and quite cogently 
turn the argument against freedom of con- 
science. He can plausibly argue that the 
freedom of liberal science and culture is a 
fraud and really means chaos and exploita- 
tion; that it is democracy which is not dedi- 
cated to anything but leaves all to chance 
or whim and a selfish scramble of the ma- 
chine politician and “the rich,” who rule by 
fooling “the mob” through control of the 
channels of communication. It is also not 
hard to “prove” that men are freer under 
despotism than under freedom! And one 
cannot help noting, in the democracies that 
remain, a strong tide flowing in the direction 
indicated, back to “freedom’’ through plan- 
ning and control by a quasi-sacrosanct “‘cen- 
ter.’’ There will be some freedom, to vote the 
right ticket, until a priesthood gets fairly es- 
tablished in power; then “dedication” will 
be taken care of by conditioning in infancy 
—plus a residual of liquidation of recalci- 
trants. All as in the good old days; and all 
apparently in conformity with Polanyi’s 
system, except that he apparently thinks he 


ahead.” Modern thought reverses the former rela- 
tion between freedom and truth. ‘‘Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free” 
meant “Accept the dogma and be free from your 
problems” (logical enough); but that, in turn, 
meant nothing unless it meant acceptance in ad- 
vance, for all time, of all pronouncements of the 
authority that interprets the dogma. Today the 
only legitimate way of getting rid of a problem is to 
solve it (as far as it can be solved). I should say 
that I find no disagreement between Polanyi and 
myself on any concrete issue and no ideological 
difference, except that I should emphatically point 
out that modern totalitarian states take the place 
of the medieval church, their doctrines having the 
essential features of a religion, a persecuting reli- 
gion, with a jealous God, like historical Christianity 
(at least a jealous priesthood, speaking for eternal 
and immutable truth). 








can have a plurality of priesthoods, at least 
for science, law, and religion, dedicated to 
their respective values, and a public dedicat- 
ed to accepting the verdict of each in its 
separate field. 

Dedication to ideals a free society cer- 
tainly must have. But care must be taken 
that the primary dedication be to freedom 
itself and competence, on the part of the 
“public” as a whole. Freedom must be a 
value on its own account, even when it con- 
flicts with efficiency, in terms of any defined 
goal, even truth or justice, as eternally pro- 
visional. Polanyi’s reason for favoring free- 
dom is simply that “freedom is an efficient 
form of organization,” in science at least the 
only such form; “there is no other efficient 
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way of organizing the team” than “if each 
is left to follow his own inclinations” 
(Pamph., p. 5). This is not strictly “true,” 
even when the end is the discovery of scien- 
tific truth. And when it is “justice,” freedom 
must be as much end as means. The right of 
every man to be the judge of his own ends 
and the mode of realizing them is the prem- 
ise of a really free society. Yet freedom, 
limited by respect for the equal freedom of 
others, cannot be absolute. There are grave 
problems, conflicts of values, including con- 
ditions of life prerequisite to the pursuit of 
all “higher” value, which cannot be covered 
by any formula. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 1789 


WILLIAM SEAGLE 


LTHOUGH organismic theories of society, 
in which the state is conceived as a 
body politic, have been pretty generally dis- 
credited, one of them has survived in con- 
temporary American political thought. It is 
still a popular pastime among American po- 
litical scientists and constitutional lawyers 
to marvel at the survival of the federal Con- 
stitution. They wonder why the famous 
document of 1780 is still a living constitu- 
tion, although more than a century and a 
half have elapsed since its birth. Regarding 
it as an organism, the allotted span of which 
isa mere threescore years and ten, it seems 
remarkable to them that the Constitution 
should be alive today. They point out that 
it came into being in a land which was still 
for the most part an unexplored wilderness 
and that it is still in existence in the highly 
populated and industrialized land which is 
the United States of America today. The 
survival of the federal Constitution is made 
to appear all the more astounding by con- 
trasting it with the constitutions of the origi- 
nal thirteen states which have all been re- 
placed by more modern instruments and in 
most cases more than once. 

Almost every work dealing with Ameri- 
can constitutional history from Bryce to 
Brogan contains musings such as these. Carl 
Brent Swisher, for example, observes in The 
Growth of Constitutional Power in the United 
States: “One of the most remarkable facts 
about the American constitutional system is 
that, as far as the giving of power is con- 
cerned, the constitution drafted for the 
union of the thirteen original states in the 
relatively primitive era of the 1780’s con- 
tinues in the 1940’s to serve as the constitu- 
tion of the most highly industrialized and 
powerful of the great nations of the world.”* 


* (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), 
Pp. 77- 
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Thus, too (by way of further example), Pro- 
fessor (now Justice) Felix Frankfurter in 
The Public and Its Government wonders: 
“How is one to account for the survival of 
the Constitution for a nation of less than 
four million scattered along the Atlantic sea- 
board, in our present empire stretched 
across the whole continent and beyond, in 
the Asiatic waters of the Pacific. The seem- 
ing puzzle in accentuated by the fact that 
the Constitution is not a dead document. It 
is perhaps the livest of our political tradi- 
tions. It is in a true sense the organ of our 
political life.’ 

In other words, by all the rules of logic 
and experience, the federal Constitution, 
which is alive, should be dead. Happily, 
however, there is no corpus delicti. This is 
the unsolved mystery of 1789—a “‘whodun- 
it” in reverse. 

The standard explanation of the mystery 
is that the Constitution of 1789 possessed 
even more remarkable powers of adaptation 
to changing circumstances than the human 
body. The Founding Fathers, to whom it 
has long been customary to attribute super- 
human wisdom, created an organ of govern- 
ment which possessed infinite flexibility. In 
constitution-making there is a choice be- 
tween two basic methods of procedure. One 
is to attempt to prescribe in minute detail 
for all foreseeable contingencies. The other is 
to lay down only broad general principles of 
government. The Founding Fathers were 
certainly wise enough to choose the latter 
method, or perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say that it was forced upon them by 
a clash of interests so strong that it dictated 
the avoidance of basic issues as far as pos- 
sible. They did not even provide in so many 
words for the power of judicial review of 


2 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), p. 
61. 





legislation but left it to be inferred from the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution, which 
declared that the Constitution and the laws 
made thereunder should be “the supreme 
law of the land.” The institution of judicial 
review indeed made the contents of the Con- 
stitution of secondary importance. The 
Founding Fathers had embodied in the Con- 
stitution such vague clauses as the contract 
clause and the interstate commerce clause, 
which could be used, on the one hand, to 
curb the states and, on the other hand, to 
expand the powers of the federal govern- 
ment. The contract clause forbade any state 
to impair “the obligation of contracts,” and 
the commerce clause affirmatively granted 
power to Congress to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce, and John Marshall 
performed perfect wonders of judicial leger- 
demain with these handy instruments. 

In discussing the survival of the Consti- 
tution, it is necessary to make either one of 
two assumptions: either that the Constitu- 
tion embodied real limitations, which were 
honored in practice, or that the limitations 
of the Constitution were illusory and con- 
stantly honored in the breach. If the first 
assumption be made, then there is presented 
certainly a remarkable case of constitutional 
survival. But if, on the other hand, the sec- 
ond assumption is made, the Constitution 
has not really survived at all. To speak of 
the survival of a constitution at the cost of 
the continuous disregard of its basic provi- 
sions is a contradiction in terms. In fact, the 
judiciary was responsible for ‘“‘preserving”’ 
the Constitution by driving through it con- 
stantly with a coach-and-four. The wisdom 
of the Founding Fathers would then seem to 
consist of devising an instrument of govern- 
ment which did not establish any basic limi- 
tations on state-federal relationships. In- 
deed, it was the power of judicial review 
which was the secret of the “adaptability” 
of the Constitution. In a system in which the 
judges declared what the Constitution 
meant, it would obviously mean whatever 
they said it meant. In such a system any 
question of the survival of the original pro- 
visions must be irrelevant. Those aspects of 
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the Constitution which were readily amen. 
able to judicial interpretation would change 
with every change of alignment in the 
Supreme Court. A new constitution would 
come into existence with every shift in the 
winds of constitutional doctrine. 

In other words, the logic of the argument 
based upon the infinite adaptability of the 
Constitution defeats itself. It only proves 
that the Constitution itself was a mythical 
creature. It could not die because it had 
never existed. At the very most the Consti- 
tution could only be regarded as a sort of in- 
visible man. It is quite impossible, of course, 
to find the corpus delicti of such a man. 

The simple truth of the matter is that 
there is no mystery. The Constitution of 
1789 has not really survived. It has not been 
adapted. It has been fundamentally altered. 
The text of the original document is printed 
in the statute books, in works of political 
science, and in the World Almanac. But it 
has been amended so many times that the 
original provisions have been subverted. 
The mere number of the amendments is not, 
perhaps, impressive. The first ten amend- 
ments, which constitute our bill of rights, 
were adopted pursuant to a plan formulated 
when the Constitution itself was being rati- 
fied. In a sense therefore they may be re- 
garded as almost part of the original docu- 
ment. The other eleven amendments, how- 

ever, radically altered the economic and 
political system of the United States. 
Itis, of course, impossible to forget the trag- 
ic ordeal of the Civil War—the War between 
the States. Its significance in the constitu- 
tional history of the United States is, how- 
ever, too readily slighted. What it meant 
was nothing less than the breakdown of the 
Constitution of 1 789 in its political as well as 
economic aspects. Even the magic of judicial 
review had not sufficed to prevent the bitter 
conflict. Indeed, the attempt to solve the 
problem of slavery by judicial decision in the 
Dred Scott case was an important factor in 
precipitating the holocaust. The constitu- 
tional changes which followed the victory of 
the North on the field of battle can hardly be 
regarded as mere implementations of the 
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original document or as attempts to restore 
the political philosophy and order which had 
been defeated by force of arms. The adop- 
tion of the Civil War amendments marked 
the sharp break with the constitutional past. 

The first section of the Thirteenth 

Amendment, which abolished slavery, con- 
tains only thirty-two words. It spelled, how- 
ever, the doom of a whole economic system, 
and a way of life, which had been protected 
in the Constitution of 1789. It accomplished 
what the Founding Fathers had not even 
dared to attempt. It constituted what 
Charles Beard has called the “‘second Ameri- 
can Revolution.” The hold of the planting 
aristocracy of the South on the government 
was broken, and the triumph of the northern 
capitalists was assured. The way was clear 
for the steady advance of business enter- 
prise. If the Thirteenth Amendment had re- 
mained the only change in the Constitution 
of 1789, it would hardly have been reason- 
able to speak of the survival of the original 
polity. But the Thirteenth was followed by 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments, 
which were designed not only to insure the 
civil rights of the emancipated Negro slaves 
but also to subordinate the states definitely 
to the victorious national government. It 
was made plain that henceforth the states 
were no longer to be all but independent 
sovereignties. The famous “due process” 
and “equal protection” clauses of the Four- 
teenth Amendment were to constitute the 
means of checking any rash legislative ex- 
periments within the states. Thus a political 
as well as an economic revolution were com- 
pleted. 

The Sixteenth Amendment was certainly 
less revolutionary than the Civil War 
amendments. It seems to legalize only a par- 
ticular form of tax—the income tax. It 
seems easy therefore to minimize its impor- 
tance. But it must not be forgotten that all 
forms of taxation are means for the redistri- 
bution of wealth and that this is particularly 
true of the income tax—the Achilles heel of 
capitalism. It has come to constitute the 
principal source of revenue of the federal 
government and the chief means of financing 





the social activities of the federal govern- 
ment today. It has already been employed 
as an instrument for socializing wealth, and 
it could be made the basis of a new social 
revolution. 

Political changes are always less impor- 
tant than economic changes. But it is sig- 
nificant that almost all the other amend- 
ments to the federal Constitution have had 
as their purpose the broadening of the base 
of the electorate or making the federal gov- 
ernment more responsive to the popular 
will. The Twelfth Amendment revised the 
method of electing the President and Vice- 
President, the Seventeenth Amendment 
provided for the direct, popular election of 
senators, the Nineteenth Amendment inau- 
gurated woman’s suffrage, and the Twenti- 
eth Amendment abolished “lame-duck” 
congresses and Presidents. These amend- 
ments shifted the incidence of political pow- 
er even as the other amendments shifted the 
incidence of economic power. None of these 
changes could have been accomplished by 
“adapting”’ the Constitution of 1789. 

The dogma of the longevity of the sacred 
document, which has not only sentimental 
but utilitarian values, will nevertheless 
prove difficult to eradicate. It gives a conti- 
nuity to our constitutional history and po- 
litical theory, which flatters the national 
pride because it makes the Constitution 
seem unique. Certainly, the Constitution of 
no other modern country seems to have sur- 
vived formally for so long a span. Our con- 
stitutional beatitude simply reflects the con- 
stitution-worship which in lesser or greater 
degree has always prevailed among Ameri- 
cans. It helps to emphasize the conservative 
as opposed to the revolutionary tradition in 
American history. This emphasis in itself 
serves to discourage too frequent attempts 
at far-reaching constitutional changes. 

The belief in the survival of the Constitu- 
tion of 1789 has particularly dangerous im- 
plications in the international politics of the 
world today. The continuity of our constitu- 
tional practice implies above all an incom- 
parable degree of success in solving political 
disputes among states. The American ex- 








perience in fashioning a workable federalism 
seems to promise new hope for a viable 
world order. Annoyed or dismayed by the 
conflicts within the United Nations, a host 
of glib publicists have been reminding us 
again of the superhuman wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers, who are represented as 
building even better than they knew. In- 
stead of helping to solve the problems which 
are threatening the peace of the world, these 
same publicists have been loudly demanding 
the creation of a world law and a world gov- 
ernment modeled on the Constitution of 
1789. They forget not only that the achieve- 
ment of a formal legal framework has not 
always been synonymous with peace but 
also that the Constitution of 1789 has been 
far from an unqualified success. Even deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States have been disregarded when it suited 
the interests of states. It is only by glossing 
over the long struggle between North and 
South which culminated in civil war—one of 
the bloodiest civil wars in history—that the 
experiment of 1789 can be made to seem less 
of a failure. After all, if after the adoption of 
a world constitution humanity were to be 
almost destroyed in a war fought with atom- 
ic weapons, the pitiful remnant of survivors 
could hardly derive great comfort from the 
fact that the war had technically been a 
civil war rather than an international war. 
It is to be doubted that a world constitution 
which “survived” such a catastrophic con- 
flict would become a pastime for mystery- 
mongers. 


FAIRLINGTON, ARLINGTON 
VIRGINIA 
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MoRALE THEORIQUE ET SCIENCE DES MCEURS. 
By Georges Gurvitch. Rev. ed. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 206. Fr. 
‘180. 


Dv LAID, DU MAL, DU FAUX. By Raymond Polin. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. 
Pp. 184. Fr. 250. 


Gurvitch’s book is a defense of theoretical 
ethics against the challenges made in the name 
of sociology by Lévy-Bruhl and by many other 
writers since his time. It is a defense based upon 
“an ethical empiricism of a voluntaristic type”: 
“This radical empiricism of action will carry us 
toa complete reconciliation of theoretical ethics 
and the sociology of morals as being two differ- 
ent but closely related ways of reflecting upon 
the infinitely variable data of moral experience” 
(pp. 7-8). 

Gurvitch’s empiricism takes as its starting 
point the human actions which he calls conduct 
(les conduites): “Gestures and bodily move- 
ments, collective or individual, are conduct only 
when they satisfy the double condition of being 
voluntary (non-automatic) and of implying an 
internal meaning which we can grasp” (p. 165). 
With respect to this starting point, the sociology 
of morals (science des maurs, sociologie de la 
morale) can be defined as the study of all the 
many and various actions which can qualify as 
conduct. With respect to the same starting 
point, theoretical ethics (Ja morale théorique) can 
be defined as the study of the internal meanings 
implied by the actions which can qualify as con- 
duct. 

The sociology of morals is assigned three 
tasks (pp. 202-3): (1) to distinguish the moral 
facts—the actions which are conduct—from 
other social facts, especially religious and legal 
facts; (2) to describe the observable contents of 
these facts and to classify them into types; and 
(3) to place the moral facts in the whole system 
of social facts and to study their correlations 
with these other facts. 

Theoretical ethics is also assigned three tasks 
(pp. 200-201): (1) to discover the meanings im- 
plied by the moral facts—which, eventually, is 
to reach by reflection the data of immediate 
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moral experience; (2) to bring out the distin- 
guishing characteristics of immediate moral ex- 
perience by relating it to other types of immedi- 
ate experience; and (3) to establish the validity 
of the data of immediate moral experience— 
values, that is—by interrelating them in an in- 
finite system in which each has its unique place. 

The first two tasks of the two subjects, Gur- 
vitch states, are closely interrelated. Theoreti- 
cal ethics begins its work with the moral facts 
which the sociology of morals gathers, describes, 
and classifies. But the sociology of morals makes 
use of the results of theoretical ethics in distin- 
guishing the social facts which are moral and in 
determining the classes into which they are to 
be divided: “The progress of each of these dis- 
ciplines is a function of the progress of the other, 
and nothing can better facilitate their develop- 
ment than an awareness of the fundamental na- 
ture of the tie between them” (p. 204). 

In his discussion of the first task of theoreti- 
cal ethics and of the results obtained by it, Gur- 
vitch reveals the main outlines of his ethical 
theory. The “internal meaning” implied by con- 
duct, he explains (pp. 165-66), seems super- 
ficially to consist in the fact that the action pur- 
sues a goal (un but). More profoundly, though, 
it consists in the fact that the goal of the action 
includes certain ends (fims) and does not violate 
certain categorical imperatives. But, more pro- 
foundly still, the meaning consists in the im- 
mediate moral experience which lies back of 
both the ends and the imperatives. 

Within immediate moral experience Gur- 
vitch distinguishes three successive levels (pp. 
170 ff.), beginning with the most superficial: (1) 
the experience of duties (a duty here is an 
“ideal ought-to-be”: “the infinite which sepa- 
rates the unrealized value from existence.’’), (2) 
the experience of values, (3) the experience of 
creative liberty. In the second and third of these 
and in their interrelations lies the key to Gur- 
vitch’s theory. 

The experience of values, he tells us, con- 
sists in an act of decision, a voluntary prefer- 
ence in which both the value itself and the de- 
gree of its positiveness is assayed (éprouvée). 
The experience of creative liberty is an experi- 
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ence of “going beyond duties and values to par- 
ticipate in their creation” (p. 184). Gurvitch’s 
theory, then, is obviously a voluntaristic one. 

But it is far from being a subjectivistic the- 
ory—far from being the sort of theory proposed 
by Polin, for example. For Gurvitch, an act of 
decision is not merely a decision but a decision- 
intuition. And, too, such an act of decision-intui- 
tion is not the act of an isolated individual but 
of a group or of an individual as a member of a 
group. Indeed, it at times seems to be almost an 
act in which individuals and groups participate 
in a creativity which transcends them both. 

In defense of his own theory Gurvitch mar- 
shals the similar theories of many other writers 
past and present. This material—the contents of 
chapters ii and iii—is good defense, to be sure; 
but it is also quite worth while in itself. It is, 
though brief, one of the best and most convinc- 
ing presentations of voluntaristic ethical theory 
that I have encountered. 

In Du laid, du mal, du faux, Polin continues 
with the presentation of the iheory of value 
which he introduced in two books published in 
1944: La Création des valeurs and La Compré- 
hension des valeurs. Those who have read the 
earlier books will find the present one a worthy 
addition. Those who have not, I feel, will do 
well to forego the present one in favor of the 
earlier ones. In other words, the present book is 
not what it would seem to be by its title—a 
treatise upon negative value. Instead, it is a 
further development of Polin’s own notion of 
value through a consideration of its implications 
with respect to negative value. 

Polin’s theory is one that defines value as a 
function of the actions of persons. A value, that 
is, is that which is taken by a person as the end 
of an action, that toward which the action 
moves, that which the action, so far as it is suc- 
cessful, realizes. Such actions, however, have no 
intuitive aspect and no transindividual aspect as 
they do in Gurvitch’s theory. All other concep- 
tions of value—especially all those that claim 
any objectivity for values—are impossible, ac- 
cording to Polin. 

Because most, if not all, conceptions of nega- 
tive value are special applications of the general 
conceptions of value which Polin denies, his dis- 
cussion of them in terms of his own theory serves 
to throw little light upon them. His proposal of 
a substitute for negative value does, however, 
throw light upon his own theory. Negative val- 
ues properly interpreted, he says, are critical 
values: 
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In other words, all the values that we call 
“negative” can be used to evaluate [mesurer, ap 
précier| the axiological harmony of values among 
themselves, of a new value in relation to a system 
of given values, of a result in relation to the value 
which inspired the producing of it, of an action in 
relation to its principles, its intentions, or its re. 
sults [p. 114]. 


But negative values reinterpreted as critical 
values are, like all values, functions of the in- 
dividual actions of individual persons. Polin jg 
consistently voluntaristic and subjectivistic, 


ROBERT G. STEPHENS 
Indiana University 


EL SABER POLITICO EN MAQUIAVELO. By Fran- 
cisco Javier Conde. Madrid: Instituto Na- 
cional de Estudios Juridicos, 1948. Pp. 281. 
45 pesetas. 


Before accepting too wholeheartedly the in- 
terpretation of Machiavelli by Meinecke as the 
initiator of the idea of the modern state and the 
chief spokesman of the modern view of politics 
as “power,” by Ritter as the prime exponent of 
the ‘demoniac” character of power, by Mus- 
solini or Freyer or Holstein as the theorist of the 
“state of necessity,” or by Gundolf, von Mar- 
tin, and Kénig as a humanist with an “aesthet- 
ic” vision, one should consider this new study by 
Javier Conde. After summarizing the course of 
opinions about Machiavelli up to the present 
(where, by the way, he finds the old questions 
echoing still), Javier Conde expounds these 
more recent views, only, however, to reject 
them all, both as often mistaken in detail and as 
neglecting what the author himself finds the es- 
sence of Machiavelli’s political thought to be: 
the conception of politics as rhetoric. 

Javier Conde has, moreover, another thesis 
which he expounds first— putting first things 
first—namely, that Machiavelli possesses a 
metaphysics. In contrast to Max Lerner, who 
declares that “Machiavelli rejected metaphys- 
ics,” Javier Conde insists that “the master key 
of Machiavellian thought is an idea of reality as 
pure movement” (p. go); and, as throughout the 
book, his argument is carefully supported on the 
texts. 

As to the conception of politics as rhetoric, it 
appears that Javier Conde uses “rhetoric’’ not 
in the more common sense of the art of dis- 
course but in that rarer sense illustrated by the 
Merriam-Webster dictionary with the line: 
“Sweet silent rhetoric of persuading eyes.” Or, 
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to give the author’s own explanation: “Those 
roads only will be good, from the point of view of 
political wisdom, which lead to the quieting of 
human reality, maintaining it in a situation of 
stable equilibrium and channelling the inevi- 
table movement along a regulated and calcu- 
lable route. Hence it is that Machiavellian wis- 
dom is... eminently ‘rhetoric.’ The pragmatic 
and technical dimension of Machiavellian 
knowledge obliges the man of knowledge, not 
only to ‘know how to be,’ but also to ‘know how 
to seem.’ Man’s natural propensity to error 
makes the majority of men—the vulgar—in- 
capable of distinguishing ‘being’ from ‘seeming.’ 
Hence the political art is primordially ‘rhetoric,’ 
art of persuading, of conquering opinion’’ (pp. 
165-66). And speech, obviously, is but one 
means of guiding the opinions of men. The gen- 
eral conception of politics as rhetoric is perhaps 
not so clear to the reader as he might wish, but 
he may look forward to the systematic treatise 
which the author has promised soon to devote 
to the history of the theme. 

It would be misleading to give the impres- 
sion, however, that the whole examination of 
Machiavelli thenceforth dwells on his alleged 
thetorical conception of politics; on the con- 
trary, this thesis appears only here and there in 
a discussion of many topics: the meanings of 
virtue, necessity, and fortune and the relations 
between them; the meanings of order; the na- 
ture of political wisdom; the distinction be- 
tween political and diplomatic knowledge; 
Machiavelli’s opinion of Cesare Borgia; his esti- 
mate of his own times—with regard to many 
such topics Javier Conde presents textual evi- 
dence for the incorrectness of previous views. 
Nor should one leave the impression that the 
conception of politics as rhetoric is also Javier 
Conde’s. Objective though the author’s treat- 
ment has been, at the end he discloses that Ma- 
chiavelli met a punishment not inappropriate 
to the crime: “Machiavelli dreamed of a famous 
and glorious fatherland as the center of the uni- 
verse. And, as famous, secure. But, in aiming at 
the target of fame, he founded political life on 
opinion and not on truth, he made Politics into 
Rhetoric. Truth avenged herself on him by mak- 
ing him in his turn the perpetual plaything of 
the opinion of men” (p. 277). And that Javier 
Conde has added his own stroke to the punish- 
ment, the book itself bears witness. 


ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 
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THE Moral Law, or Kant’s Groundwork of the 
Metaphysic of Morals. Translated, with anal- 
ysis and notes, by H. J. Paton. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library, n.d. Pp. 
151. 15S. 


This translation of the Grundlegung zur Meta- 
physik der Sitten is a welcome by-product of the 
reflections which resulted in Professor Paton’s 
recent commentary on this text, The Categorical 
Imperative. The advantages of a translation by 
the foremost interpreter of Kant’s doctrine now 
writing in English have been exploited, while 
temptations to rewrite the text to satisfy a par- 
ticular interpretation have been avoided. The 
result is excellent. 

An unprecedented number of English trans- 
lations of the Grundlegung are now available. 
Abbott’s old reliable version has just been re- 
issued and there is a new one by Lewis White 
Beck— both of these in volumes which also con- 
tain the Critique.of Practical Reason with fur- 
ther selections from Kant’s ethical writings. Of 
the Groundwork itself there is Manthey-Zorn’s 
translation as well as this by Paton. But, apart 
from the advantages or disadvantages of having 
the Groundwork by itself or combined with other 
treatises, Professor Paton’s treatment is the 
most satisfactory, as Manthey-Zorn’s is perhaps 
the least. 

Paton combines the most readable English 
style with an unequaled capacity of allowing 
Kant’s characteristic distinctions to show 
through the veil of an alien language. Beck’s 
work is of comparable accuracy, and an alert 
reader who knows what the issues are will not be 
misled by it. But Paton draws attention to 
the issues, helping the reader to make discrimi- 
nations by such devices as italics, capitalization 
(“Idea” for Idee in its technical sense, “idea” 
for the generic Vorstellung, making clear that 
there is a difference in principle between saying 
that only rational beings “act in accordance 
with the idea of laws” and that “the will of a 
rational being can be a will of his own only 
under the Idea of freedom”’), bracketed headings 
calling attention to the structure of the argu- 
ment, and occasional brief but instructive notes. 
There is also a helpful ‘Analysis of the Argu- 
ment” of forty pages which applies itself strictly 
to the business of following the text rather than 
discoursing upon its history, its relations to other 
works of its own or other authors, or its final 
significance. It is another reason why we hope 
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that this volume will circulate widely in the 
United States. 

WARNER A. WICK 
University of Chicago 


THE Eruics oF AMBIGUITY. By Simone de 
Beauvoir. Translated by Bernard Frecht- 
man. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948. Pp. 163. $3.00. 


Suppose that, as the inmate of a Nazi con- 
centration camp, you were forced to decide 
which of your fellow-inmates should be sent to 
the gas chambers and which not—and to force 
you to decide would be the easiest thing in the 
world for anyone determined to do so. You 
would then be confronted with a moral problem 
of piercing intensity and terrific import. How 
would you decide? By the criterion of the great- 
est pleasure of the greatest number or, at all 
events, the least pain for the most? If you have 
imagined yourself into the situation, you will 
see the absurdity of this criterion. By the cri- 
terion of what is right? I think you would have 
to conclude that nothing is “right,” perhaps 
even that all possible decisions would be equally 
“wrong.” By the criterion of what would make 
for the greatest self-realization, somehow, for 
somebody? This solution might make somewhat 
more sense, but I doubt that it would really help 
you to decide. No, you are simply confronted by 
the choice, horrible though the confrontation is, 
and you cannot bring in to help you these cri- 
teria extraneous to the moral situation: you 
must choose. But is there nothing more that can 
be said? Yes, there is something more. In choos- 
ing one of the dread alternatives, you are doing 
what you freely can do: you are exercising the 
freedom you possess as a human being. You are 
freely assuming the responsibility for the con- 
sequences of your choice. And nothing more 
now? Yes, even yet there is something more. 
You can so act as, in the measure possible, to 
preserve freedom. 

Such, then, it seems to me (and I have de- 
veloped a problem taken from Beauvoir her- 
self) well typifies the moral situations that im- 
press this existentialist. I confess it is not alto- 
gether clear to me in all cases—and the above is 
one—how the exercise of freedom will or can 
preserve freedom; but there are mysteries, too, 
in other modes of ethical thought; and if they 
may be tolerated there, why should they not 
also be tolerated here? For if one may take duty 
or right or good or virtue or pleasure, and so 
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forth, as fundamental in ethics, I do not see 
why one might not equally well regard freedom 
as the main aspect of moral experience and the 
concept of freedom as the first principle of mora] 
theory. 

It will be necessary, of course, in such a the. 
ory as in theories of those other types, to relate 
to the central concept those concepts taken as 
central elsewhere; since they all represent, if not 
genuine, at least seeming, aspects of moral ex. 
perience. In the ethics of Beauvoir, for instance, 
freedom is the source of all meanings and values 
(p. 24): “The supreme end at which man must 
aim is his freedom, which alone is capable of 
establishing the value of every end; thus com- 
fort, happiness, all relative goods which human 
projects define, will be subordinated to this ab- 
solute condition of realization” (p. 113). And 
besides meaning, value, end, happiness, free- 
dom also provides moral law; the law, namely, 
that “the freedom of other men must be re- 
spected and they must be helped to free them- 
selves” (p. 60). Or perhaps one should say, rath- 
er, that man “finds his law in his very freedom” 
(p. 156). In freedom, moreover, we shall “dis- 
cover a principle of action whose range will be 
universal” (p. 23). Its treatment of freedom 
makes existentialism, in fact, unique among 
philosophies: Man may escape his freedom; 
“and it is precisely because an evil will is here 
possible that the words ‘to will oneself free’ have 
a meaning. Therefore, not only do we assert 
that the existentialist doctrine permits the 
elaboration of an ethics, but it even appears to 
us as the only philosophy in which ethics has a 
place.” For while a metaphysics of transcend- 
ence reduces evil to error and humanistic phi- 
losophies cannot account for it, “existentialism 
alone gives—like religions—a real role to evil 
..-” (pp. 33-34). These references, I think, 
should give some idea of the ordering of ethical 
concepts from Beauvoir’s perspective. 

It is another matter, indeed, whether her 
ethics is more adequate, as she obviously sup- 
poses, than the ethics, say, of Kant or Plato or 
whomever or whether, all in all, it is even as 
adequate. I do think that she has an important 
insight, if I understand her, namely, that many 
and perhaps even the most important ethical 
problems arise beyond the area in which the tra- 
ditional considerations of moral philosophy can 
give much help. But that is not, I believe, to dis- 
allow the value of those considerations within 
certain bounds. I do not see, moreover, that the 
insight, or even the intimations of the treat- 
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ment these further problems should receive, has 
any intrinsic connection with the existentialist 
way of thinking—or, perhaps, lest any other 
such treatment should be claimed also for ex- 
istentialism, I ought rather to say, “with the 
aistentialist way of talking.” Not does the de- 
yelopment of ethical concepts seem to me at all 
well worked out: Beauvoir may be going in the 
ight direction and yet plunging through the 
bushes. Finally, I suspect that Kant, though im- 
measurably more clear a thinker than Beauvoir, 
may be as good an “existentialist” as Beauvoir 
herself when he comes, in the Metaphysics of 
Morals, to the problem of the actual moral 
choice. 

Nonetheless, I should judge this work to be 
exceedingly penetrating in its treatment of 
moral experience. Beauvoir is a very concrete 
thinker, with sharp eyes for the problems of real 
life. She gives brilliant descriptions of moral 
types; indeed, her portrayal of types, in its small 
scale, is not incomparable to some of Hegel’s 
large-scale portraiture in the Phenomenology of 
Mind. Also, she makes acute analyses of genu- 
ine moral problems. And to praise or to depreci- 
ate these analyses as casuistry would be from 
her standpoint, I should say, equally erroneous: 
the concrete is not, for Beauvoir, the place 
where one applies moral rules; it is the place, 
rather, where one makes moral decisions. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


THE PuHILosopHy oF Ernst CASSIRER. Edited 
by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston: Library 
of Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
Xvili+936. $6.00. 


I think I am not wrong in saying that this 
latest in Paul Arthur Schilpp’s valuable series 
presents more of laudation, exposition, and ap- 
plication, and less of criticism, than the earlier 
volumes. Such a spirit of admiration runs 
through the contributions, indeed, that it proves 
practicable to indicate most of the criticisms in 
ashort note; and to do so will be, I imagine, the 
best way of treating the book here. 

William Curtis Swabey, in “Cassirer and 
Metaphysics,” undertakes “to make explicit 
certain difficulties which I find, not so much in 
Cassirer’s writings as such, but in the point of 
view of idealism itself” (p. 123). I. K. Stephens, 
in “Cassirer’s Doctrine of the A Priori,” finds it 
possible to agree that “the a priori is of the mind 
and is the basis of all necessity and of all cer- 
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tainty in knowledge” but contends that Cassi- 
rer’s “conception of the essential nature of the a 
priori is untenable, both in the light of logic 
and from the standpoint of what is revealed in a 
critical analysis of knowledge” (pp. 171-72), so 
that Cassirer’s efforts were futile if his purpose, 
in extending the Critique of Reason into a Cri- 
tique of Culture, “was to show that the a priori 
consists of a set of invariant principles” (p. 181). 
Dimitry Gavronsky, in “Cassirer’s Contribu- 
tion to the Epistemology of Physics,” raises, not 
as a criticism but as a query, the answer to 
which should prove of great interest, why in 
Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff Cassirer ig- 
nored Einstein’s theory of relativity five years 
after the latter’s first fundamental publication 
thereon (p. 224). Harold R. Smart, in “Cas- 
sirer’s Theory of Mathematical Concepts,” 
finds that Cassirer, in spite of solid and enduring 
accomplishments, is entangled in abstract for- 
malism (p. 267). Folke Leander sets forth “Fur- 
ther Problems Suggested by the Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms”’: “‘1) the unification of the pre- 
scientific symbolic forms; 2) a more careful dis- 
tinction between form and material; 3) an anal- 
ysis of the logic of history and the logic of phi- 
losophy”’ (p. 337). 
To Wilbur M. Urban, in “Cassirer’s Phi- 

losophy of Language,” Cassirer seems ambigu- 
ous on several issues: “Are the natural cate- 
gories of language, although useful for practice, 
wholly erroneous when applied to the sphere of 
theory?” (p. 419). “Is it, or is it not, the fate of 
religion to be dissolved into something else— 

into a philosophy which is no longer religious or 
into a mysticism which is no longer theologi- 
cal?” (p. 425). The basal science, for Cassirer, is 
the mathematical-physical. But there are biol- 
ogy, psychology, and the Geisteswissenschaften, 
which “employ other languages and exhibit 
very different symbolic form. Are they science or 
are they not?” (p. 432). What is “the relation of 
the scientific, more specifically the mathemati- 
cal symbol, to ordinary language” (p. 433)? 
Corresponding to a metaphysical sphere of what 

is not resolvable into the sensible and the meas- 

urable, “the question arises whether . . . there is 

not a language of metaphysics and a metaphysi- 
cal symbolism” (p. 435). Is the critical tran- 

scendental method “the denial of metaphysics 

or itself a metaphysics” (p. 435)? All the funda- 

mental symbolic forms have meaning; “do they 

all also have truth?” (p. 439). 

By far the longest contribution is that of 
David Bidney, “On the Philosophical Anthro- 
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pology of Ernst Cassirer and Its Relation to the 
History of Anthropological Thought.” Bidney 
makes many criticisms, among which are the 
following: He questions “whether Cassirer has 
really overcome Kant’s epistemological dualism. 
So far as one can gather, Cassirer has replaced 
the Kantian dualism of form and content by the 
duality of function and content, but function as 
he conceives it appears to be equally formal” 
(pp. 500-sor). Bidney also questions “whether 
Cassirer’s psychological interpretation of myth 
and magic is not itself mythical” (p. 509). And 
Bidney finds that Cassirer uses, without ex- 
plicit recognition of the change, both idealistic 
and realistic views of the symbol (p. 506), both 
a superorganic and a functionalistic interpreta- 
tion of culture (p. 515) ; that his assumption of a 
unity of psychological motivation or social func- 
tion for the myth is uncritical (p. 517); that he 
attempts to combine the antithetical ethnologi- 
cal views of Lévy-Bruhl and Malinowski (p. 
527); that, in his concern for the power of cul- 
tural symbols, “‘he failed to reckon realistically 
with the power of the objects to which the sym- 
bols referred” (p. 450); and that he “was led by 
his faith in the higher rationality of humanity to 
overlook the serious practical problems of cul- 
tural conflict and disunity” (p. 544). 
According to Helmut Kuhn, in “Cassirer’s 
Philosophy of Culture,” “constrained. by the 
logic of his transcendental identification, he 
comes to embrace an archaically simplified [Par- 
menidean] concept of Being” (p. 554), although 
he showed his creative abilities in using tzan- 
scendental logic, nevertheless, as “an etfective 
tool for coping with problems of the human 
world” (p. 557). Harry Slochower, in “Ernst 
Cassirer’s Functional Approach to Art and Lit- 
erature,” appears to criticize Cassirer’s aesthetic 
dialectic as one of reconciliation rather than of 
opposition and charges him with slighting “the 
réle of social materials” and all but ignoring 
“the weight of personal psychic elements” (pp. 
652 ff.). John Herman Randall, Jr., in “Cas- 
sirer’s Theory of History as Illustrated in His 
Treatment of Renaissance Thought,” accuses 
Cassirer of being “too ready to set up his own 
distinctive conceptions and working principles 
as the sufficient model for every approach to the 
past” and objects to “his almost total lack of 
concern with any questions of historical causa- 
tion” (p. 703). William H. Werkmeister, in con- 
cluding his discussion of “Cassirer’s Advance 
beyond Neo-Kantianism,” finds that the phi- 
losophy of symbolic forms needs further clari- 
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fication with respect to the relationship between 
“language as an instrument useful in integrat. 
ing experience” and “science or mythology as 
‘point of view’ and as mode of integration” anq 
that Cassirer leaves much work undone on the 
epistemological basis for the cultural sciences 
(pp. 797-98). Finally, Fritz Kaufmann brings 
out various defects of Cassirer’s Philosophy 
from the standpoint of phenomenology in Hys. 
serl’s sense. 

Such, then, are the criticisms to which Cas. 
sirer’s death made a reply impossible. But the 
editor was nonetheless right in publishing the 
book. For the criticisms do indicate problems 
that require further considerations by others, in 
lack of Cassirer; and the expository material— 
much of it falling in essays which I have not 
mentioned above—will serve to convey some 
idea of the many works of Cassirer’s that are not 
available in English and, I hope, to stimulate 
a further demand for their translation. Perhaps 
in conclusion I should observe that there is one 
essay, by David Baumgardt, “‘Cassirer and the 
Chaos in Modern Ethics,” which considers in re- 
lation to some present currents his apparently 
not extensively developed views on ethics. 


ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


FOUNDATIONS FOR WORLD ORDER. Addresses by 

F. L. Woodward, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 

E. H. Carr, William E. Rappard, Robert M. 

Hutchins, Francis B. Sayre, Edward M. 

Earle. University of Denver Press, 1949. Pp. 

174. $3.00. 

The Social Science Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Denver has celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary by asking seven men who might be 
expected to provide as much good counsel as is 
at present available on the matter to say wheth- 
er and how, in their view, the world can emerge 
from its present disturbed condition into a pe- 
riod of greater political stability. When people 
write books, they often obscure their main ideas 
among a lot of clever and interesting side issues. 
It is reasonable to hope, however, that people 
with something to say about important issues 
will, if they are limited to a single lecture, try to 
say the most important thing they have to say. 
Thus the Social Science Foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Denver acted wisely in asking these 
men to speak on this theme. We now have to ask 
how they assess the prospects and what advice 
they give. 
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None of the lecturers is happy about the 
cts. Chancellor Hutchins, who writes on 
the “Constitutional Foundations for World Or- 
der,” is the most unhappy, since he thinks that 
unless war is abolished very soon indeed, before 
Russia, or some other power potentially hos- 
tile to the United States, has atomic bombs, 
there will be an atomic war, and “another war 
will mean the end of civilization” (p. 110). Pro- 
fessor Woodward, writing as a historian, also 
thinks that an atomic war would bring the de- 
struction of our urban and industrial civilization 
(though agricultural life would continue and 
ultimately give rise to a new one), but he also 
remarks that mankind has escaped from pretty 
desperate situations in the past through “some 
hidden gyroscopic action which brings the ship 
of humanity back to an even keel just when it 
seems to have gone too far to to right itself” (pp. 
25-26). None of the contributors shows any con- 
fidence that atomic war will be avoided, al- 
though Professor Woodward and Dr. Oppen- 
heimer (who writes on “The Scientific Founda- 
tions of World Order’’) think that as soon as 
several governments have atomic bombs they 
may all be too frightened to use them. The con- 
tributors rightly emphasize the new situation 
created by the atomic bomb. It should be noted, 
however, that prolonged “‘cold war,” with the 
hatred and insecurity it involves, may be an 
even greater danger to civilization than atomic 
bombs are. These affect civilization through 
men’s bodies and surroundings. Film, radio, and 
press proceed from and go straight to its very 
source and provide the prophets of doom with 
their most convincing texts. 

The primary aim, of course, is to abolish 
war, or to postpone it to a period so far in the 
future that its life and problems do not concern 
us now. This is reasonable, since “‘cold war,” at 
least as at present practiced, is linked with the 
probability of “hot war,” and once the latter be- 
came improbable, the former might lose much 
of its compulsiveness. Even so, it should not be 
forgotten that if “cold war’’ lasted long enough 
some of its habits might become closely im- 
bedded in the civilization from which they 
sprang. For instance, governments might, just 
from habit, go on harrying the unorthodox when 
there was no longer any danger that they would 
betray the atomic secret. Or they might forget 
how to separate trade from diplomacy. I do not 
think there is any single, fundamental policy for 
abolishing war on which all these contributors 
are agreed. Mr. Hutchins is for world govern- 
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ment in as short a time as possible. Professor 
Rappard, writing on ‘The Economic Founda- 
tions for World Order,” appears to want this 
too, though not so urgently or unambiguously. 
The other contributors appear to assume that, 
for a long time to come, states will retain their 
sovereignty and use an organization like the 
United Nations to express their co-operation or 
lack of it. There is implied disagreement, fur- 
thermore, about the functions it is desirable to 
have performed through the United Nations. 
Professor Carr, writing on “The Moral Founda- 
tions for World Government,” would like a 
“more modest and less showy edifice” in which 
there would be “a small room where the spokes- 
men of the principal countries can come togeth- 
er at frequent intervals without voting or rules 
or special machinery or publicity for the unos- 
tentatious discussion of their mutual griev- 
ances” (p. 74). Dr. Sayre’s contribution (“De- 
pendent Peoples and World Government”) is 
in rather a different spirit, since he says that 
“the United Nations and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil are now sincerely reaching out” to the settle- 
ment, at any rate, of the problems of dependent 
peoples, problems which can only be solved 
“through the spirit of human brotherhood”’ (p. 
136). In general terms it can be said that Mr. 
Hutchins is the sole advocate for the speedy in- 
stitution of a sovereign world government. Pro- 
fessor Rappard plays with the idea, but in such 
form that Russia would certainly not be inter- 
ested. The rest envisage a long period of diplo- 
matic maneuver through the United Nations, 
and Professor Carr thinks its present constitu- 
tion dangerously pretends to a unity which does 
not exist. 

We next inquire whether these differences of 
secondary aim bring with them important dif- 
ferences of immediate aim. From Mr. Hutchins 
at the monistic end of the scale to Professor 
Carr at the pluralistic end there is pretty gen- 
eral agreement on the proposition that the most 
promising sphere for international agreement is 
the provision of means for satisfying needs com- 
mon to all men. It is thus believed that from 
agreements first and most easily reached on 
matters of common practical concern, such as 
the diminution of disease or the supply of jeeps 
or tractors, habits of agreement on more con- 
troversial political themes may develop. Some 
support, no doubt, is given to this hope by the 
ability shown by the Western Allies to agree, 
during the last war, on such matters as the in- 
ternational allocation of foodstuffs and of trac- 
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tors and other technical equipment. It must, 
however, be pointed out that the aim of win- 
ning the war as quickly as possible provided a 
less nebulous and controversial basis for agree- 
ment on specific allocations than would be forth- 
coming if the needs of the countries and popula- 
tions entering into the agreement became the 
criterion for distribution. Geographers, econo- 
mists, and social workers could possibly agree 
together on who needed most and how best to 
satisfy the needs. But, it is unlikely that they 
would be given the power to bring their agree- 
ments into effect. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether they ought to have such power. For, ex- 
cept when, as in free trade, there is a mecha- 
nism which more or less automatically co-ordi- 
nates the decisions of the individual specialists, 
it is necessary for someone to decide which pro- 
posals of which group of specialists are, at any 
given moment, the most urgent. The agricul- 
tural experts may decide that the Chinese need 
tractors more than anybody else does, and that 
tractors can be provided and transported. But 
if the political situation leads governments to 
fear that before Jong they will need tanks, the 
agriculturalists cannot be permitted to proceed 
with their project, however admirable it may be 
in itself. The hope that technical agreements 
among experts may lead to important political 
agreements between their governments is there- 
fore illusory. At a time when white slavery does 
not appear to have serious political implications, 
social reformers and officials can agree on how to 
reduce it, and their governments can be goaded 
by them into trying to do so. But because broad- 
casting appears to have political implications, 
the agreements of wireless technicians on the al- 
location of wave-lengths may remain a dead let- 
ter. When there are serious political disagree- 
ments everything thought relevant to them will 
rightly be considered in their light by the gov- 
ernments concerned. A group of experts who 
succeeded in deceiving all their governments 
into implementing a technica] agreement that in 
fact did have significant political effects on the 
balance of power would constitute, to the extent 
of their success, a parallel political power. But 
surely they are not, in their capacity of bacteri- 
ologists, geographers, or sanitary specialists, en- 
titled to aspire to make decisions which, if they 
are to be rational and responsible, require 
knowledge which they are unlikely to possess. 

A more promising and practicable principle, 
I think, is that enunciated by both Mr. Hutch- 
ins and Mr. Carr, to the effect that the chances 
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of war are diminished to the extent that power. 
ful governments successfully secure justice with. 
in their own boundaries. What governments cay 
do beyond their own boundaries is much mor 
limited than what they can do within them, yet 
what they do within them greatly influenoy 
what happens beyond. Unjust discrimination 
against a class or racial group tends, as the 
world is now organized, to arouse or exacerbate 
international friction. Thus Carr and Hutchins 
much as they differ in other respects, combine ‘a 
saying that internal justice is one of the bases 
for international justice and is a basis that goy. 
ernments have some power to establish. Goy. 
ernments that behave fairly to their own syb. 
jects are more apt to behave fairly to each other 
than are governments that have no such stand. 
ard. But since peace and war result from the 
combined actions of many discordant men, gov- 
ernments, and impersonal forces, no group or 
government can hope to secure peace by want- 
ing or willing it. That this book is not very en- 
couraging follows from the nature of the facts 
they are writing about rather than from any 
shortcomings of the authors. 

H. B. Actox 
Bedford College 


SELECTED POLITICAL Writincs. By Thomas 

Aquinas. Edited with an introduction by 

A. P. d’Entréves. Translated by J. G. Daw- 

son. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948. Pp. 

xxvi+199. 9s. 6d. 

This recent addition to Blackwell’s valuable 
series of low-priced political texts incorporates 
the procedure, which it is to be hoped will be 
followed in the case of future texts by non-Eng- 
lish writers, of printing the original Latin side 
by side with an English translation. The selec- 
tions comprise Book i of the De regimine prin 
cipum, the complete De regimine Judaeorum, 
some political passages from the two Summae 
and from the commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, and finally the introductory 
lectiones to the commentaries on Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics and Politics. Professor 
d’Entréves’s lucid introduction sets Aquinas’ 
politics in its historical and systematic frame 
and examines some of the main problems of in- 
terpretation. 

The principle of the selections included is 
readily apparent and, granting the limitations 
of space, quite commendable. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the editor felt himself compelled 
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to present the selections from the Summa the- 

glogica in mutilated fragments: in most cases 

only the Respondeo dicendum is given, and in 
some cases the reply to particular objections. 

But the objections themselves are not stated; 

consequently the dialectical force and much of 

the philosophic context of Aquinas’ replies are 
lost, a8 is the unparalleled historical perspective 
which the objections afford. 

The translator, in an introductory note, 

states that he has “found it necessary to adopt 
at times a certain freedom in translation which 
inevitably raises questions of interpretation” (p. 
mxv). This reviewer has rarely come across a 
case where such “freedom” has been more gross- 
ly abused. The problems of translation are old 
and well rehearsed; the translator himself 
quotes, in justification of his procedure, the fol- 
lowing statement of Thomas Aquinas: “The 
good translator should not only be concerned 
with the sense of the truths he translates, he 
should also adapt his style to the genius of the 
language in which he is expressing himself.” Ob- 
viously much depends on how one interprets 
“sense” and “genius.” The extremely literal 
translation which William of Moerbeke, at the 
behest of Thomas, made of Aristotle’s Greek 
into Latin, and which Thomas himself used in 
writing his commentaries, provides:one answer 
to this question. But the present translator goes 
to the opposite extreme: he has used his free- 
dom in such fashion that some of the most basic 
concepts of Aquinas are blurred or distorted. A 
complete list of the inadequacies of the transla- 
tion would thus necessitate a rewriting of the 
whole. 

A few cases must suffice to illustrate this 
charge. We may begin with the title of the first 
treatise. Dawson translates De regimine prin- 
cipum as “On Princely Government.” But this 
is misleading, for it obscures the fact that for 
Aquinas, as for his contemporaries, princeps is 
ageneral term applying to any kind of political 
“ruler,” not only to monarchic rulers or 
“princes.” Thus Aquinas refers to the princi- 
palus paucorum (De reg. princ. i. 1; p. 6), and 
declares also that circa bonam ordinationem prin- 
cipum, the first requirement is that “all men 
should have some part in principatu’”’ (S. theol. 
iii**, q. 105, a. 1; p. 148); the tranlator here 
correctly renders the Jast Latin phrase as “in 
the government.” A more correct translation of 
the title would therefore have been “On the 
Governance of Rulers,” as G. B. Phelan ren- 
dered it in his version published in 1932. 
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Far more serious is Dawson’s systematic ob- 
fuscation of the philosophic concepts on which 
Thomas’ political theory rests. Consider the 
basic concept of “order’’ (ordo), in terms of 
which Thomas explains much of the structure, 
function, and justification of the state. A be- 
wildering array of circumlocutions is employed 
by the translator to obscure the centralized pat- 
tern of Thomas’ explanations. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of the De regimine principum, where 
Thomas is setting forth his explanation of man’s 
need for the state, he says: “In omnibus autem 
quae ad finem aliquem ordinantur . . . opus est 
aliquo dirigente,” which Dawson translates: 
“Now whenever a certain end has been decided 
upon ...someone must provide direction” (p. 
3; my italics here and in all other quotations). 
But this makes Aquinas’ objective “order” into 
a subjective “decision”; it completely hides the 
fact that according to Aquinas men objectively 
“are ordered to a certain end,” as the next sen- 
tence of the treatise shows: “hominis autem est 
aliquis finis, ad quem tota vita eius et actio 
ordinatur,” which Dawson renders: “man... 
has a destiny to which all his life and activities 
are directed,” thus again hiding the concept of 
order. And when Aquinas, in the Summa the- 
ologica (i*ii*®, q. 21, a. 4, ad 3) writes that “homo 
non ordinatur ad communitatem politican se- 
cundum se totum, et secundum se omnia,” thus 
indicating the objective limits of the “ordering” 
of man to the state, Dawson translates this as: 
“Not all that a man has or is, is subject to politi- 
cal obligation” (p. 109), which once more ob- 
scures the emphasis on “order” which Thomas’ 
Latin insistently exhibits. 
Consider, further, Aquinas’ commentary on 
the Nicomachean Ethics, which begins: “Sicut 
dicit Philosophus in principio Metaphysicae, sa- 
pientis est ordinare. Cuius ratio est, quia sapien- 
tia est potissima perfectio rationis, cuius pro- 
prium est cognoscere ordinem.”’ Dawson’s trans- 
lation runs as follows: “The Philosopher teaches 
at the beginning of the Metaphysics that the 
proper task of the wise is to bring order into af- 
fairs. The explanation for this is to be sought in 
the fact that-wisdom is the highest perfection 
of reason, and it is reason which brings things to 
order’’ (p. 189). The two italicized phrases make 
it appear as if the only relation of “reason” to 
“order” were a practical or productive one, “to 
bring order into affairs.’”’ This completely hides 
the fact that for Thomas the function of reason 
is “to know [cognoscere] order,” and that there is 
thus an important relation wherein reason does 
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not “bring” order “into” things ab extra but rath- 
er contemplates an objective order pre-existing 
én things. Thus Dawson’s translation is in flat 
contradiction to Aquinas’ subsequent statement 
that “ordo autem quadrupliciter ad rationem 
comparatur” (which Dawson renders by omit- 
ting the reference to “reason”: “order may be 
considered in four different ways”), the first of 
these comparisons of order to reason being the 
following: “Est enim quidam ordo quem ratio 
non facit, sed solum considerat.” But how can 
it be understood that the géneric relation of 
“reason” to “order” is that reason “brings order 


into affairs” or “brings things to order,” when 
the first species of this relation is that “there is 
a certain order which reason does not make, but 
only considers’’? 

We may sum up our examination of the 
translation of the basic Thomist doctrine of 
“order” throughout this volume (the examples 
given above could be multiplied many times 
over; cf. p. 111 for some particularly glaring 
cases) as follows: The translation obscures the 
doctrine by rendering the single term ordo by a 
wide variety of paraphrases, and it falsifies the 
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doctrine by converting its objective, natural as. 
pects into subjective, conventional ones. 

Much the same criticisms apply to other 
phases of the translation. It omits important 
terms, such as naturaliter in the middle of 
2; it misinterprets them, such as the translation 
of communicativus by “able to communicate” 
(p. 5); it shifts the translation of the same Latin 
term from one line to the next for no apparent 
reason, thereby breaking the necessary cop. 
tinuity of meaning, as when finis is translated 
within five lines by “end,” “destination,” “des. 
tiny” (p. 3) and consiliatur by “question,” while 
two lines later consiliari is rendered by “de. 
liberate” (p. 11). 

The Aristotelian scholastic philosophers 
were emphatic on the necessity for precision in 
terminology. When a translator, on the plea of 
conforming to English linguistic style, blurs and 
breaks that precision, he commits a distinct dis- 
service to the cause of making the doctrines 
known to English readers. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 
University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Criticat INTRopuUCTION To Eruics. By Phil- 
ip Wheelwright. Rev. ed. New York: Odys- 
sey Press, 1949. Pp. xv-+476. 


Tue PRINcIPLEs oF Conpuct. By Daniel Som- 
mer Robinson. New York: Appleton—Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1948. Pp. xviii+420. 


Wheelwright calls his book a “revised edi- 
tion” of the Critical Introduction to Ethics, which 
he published first in 1935. In spite of custom and 
modesty, he would do better to call it “an ex- 
tensively and effectively revised edition.” In the 
Preface he summarizes the changes which he 
has made: “The entire book has been taken un- 
der scrutiny, and I have freely rewritten, added 
or deleted, and rearranged, wherever it ap- 
peared that I could clarify or usefully amplify 
ethical problems in either their practical or 
philosophical aspect. Chapter 8, ‘Religious 
Ethics,’ is entirely new, as are the discussions of 
ethical relativism in Chapter 2 and of history in 
Chapter 13” (p. vii). And to this can be added 
a further statement from a promotional letter 
distributed by the Odyssey Press: “Altogether, 
more than fifty per cent of the revision is new or 
rewritten.” 

The topics discussed in Wheelwright’s book 





are the topics which have become more or less 
standard in American textbooks on ethics: the 
nature of ethics, the method of ethics, the vari- 
ous types of ethical theories, the applications of 
ethics to society, the metaphysical foundations 
of ethics. (There is also a battery of “teaching 
aids,” including questions, discussion topics, 
reading lists, and a glossary.) 

The discussion of the various topics, how- 
ever, is anything but standard. Wheelwright’ 
method—his “dialectical method,” as he calls 
it—is a combination of exposition and critical 
comment. The exposition is extraordinarily 
good. Each topic is developed amply and is pre- 
sented honestly and lucidly. The critical com- 
ment is in part straightforward criticism of the 
opinions and theories presented in the exposi- 
tion. In other part, though, it is criticism by 
comparison with the humanism and religious 
ethics discussed in chapters 7 and 8—by com- 
parison with what are probably Wheelwright’s 
own conclusions in ethics. So far as the critical 
comment is of this latter sort, of course, it is 
technically faulty. I suspect, however, that it is 
nonetheless pedagogically sound in that it has 
an unusual degree of unity and direction. 
(Wheelwright probably would claim here that 
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his critical comment presupposes only the terms 
and postulates and “over-beliefs” which he pre- 
gats in chapter 13.) 

The only important fault that I can find in 
Wheelwright’s book is perhaps just another 
merit: it is probably beyond the intellectual 
reach of many college students. 

Robinson’s text is in part a revision of his 
Political Ethics, in part a revision of various of 
his addresses and papers, and in part new mate- 
fal. Most of the book is devoted to the “stand- 
ard topics” already listed. (And again there is a 
battery of “teaching aids.”) In addition, there 
are two unusual sections. One of these—chap- 
ters iii, iv, and v—discusses morality prior to 
the appearance of reflective ethics. The other— 
chapters xv, xvii, and xviii—discusses the ethi- 
cal aspects of “the atomic age.” 

Robinson’s method is the one that he used so 
successfully in such books as his Political Ethics 
and his Anthology of Modern Philosophy. It con- 
sists in selecting, summarizing, simplifying, and 
integrating a considerable number of technical 
works of high quality. Unfortunately, he did not 
use the method successfully in the present book. 

The two introductory chapters on the nature 
and method of ethics and the next twelve chap- 

ters on theoretical ethics are considerably below 
the usual quality of Robinson’s work. Probably 
the greatest fault of these chapters is their ex- 
traordinary brevity. They average a little bet- 
ter than ten pages apiece. One of them which 
discusses Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle (chap. 
vi) is a bare ten pages. Perhaps the chapter 
which suffers most from this brevity is the last 

one (chap. xiv), in which Robinson attempts to 
synthesize the various types of ethics discussed 
in the preceding chapters. One paragraph from 
this chapter will illustrate the breathless rush 
which characterizes it: 

It is obvious that perfectionism is the ethical 
theory which comes the nearest to being all-in- 
clusive with respect to the five elements of a typical 
moral situation. [The five elements are law, agent, 
act, effects, and impartial spectators.] Moreover, 
this was the first great classic theory to be con- 
ceived by the mind of man, and its complete de- 
velopment was the work of the three greatest of the 
philosophers of ancient Athens. It has survived 
through the centuries, but it has been reformulated 
anew time and time again. Our final evaluation of 
the types of ethical theory is that perfectionism 
must again be reinterpreted to meet the needs of 
people of the atomic age, and this will be attempted 
in the next two chapters [pp. 156-57]. 
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The chapters on social ethics—chapters 
xviii-xxvii—are more nearly what one might ex- 
pect from Robinson. Some of them are revisions 
of material from his Political Ethics. Generally 
speaking, these have neither gained nor lost 
much in the revising. 

The chapters on the ethical aspects of “the 
atomic age” are to me very disappointing. Rob- 
inson, I know, has been concerned about these 
ever since Hiroshima. And yet he has little to 
offer in the way of conclusions about them or 
suggestions of action with regard to them. A 
quotation, I think, will indicate some of the 
character of what he has to say: 

The United Nations Organization is now func- 
tioning and there is a certain willingness among 
statesmen to take the point of view of the other 
man. Moreover respect for international law can be 
developed. Unquestionably, if general agreement 
could be reached to use the conception of the com- 
mon good of a world community as the ethical goal 
of the atomic age, this is a principle which would 
necessarily draw all men together. Given a universal 
ethical goal on which there is wide agreement, and 
world community follows as inevitably as day fol- 
lows night. Hence ethics must come to the aid of 
technology, education, politics, and religion to build 
a real world community [p. 188]. 


RoBert G. STEPHENS 


Et LIBERALISMO DOCTRINARIO. By Luis Diez 
del Corral. Madrid: Instituto de Estudios 
Politicos, 1945. Pp. xiii+-616. 75 pesetas. 


This long historical treatise had its begin- 
nings in a study of Cénovas del Castillo, a Span- 
ish political thinker of the second half of the 
last century, grew to include his Spanish prede- 
cessors of the earlier part of the century, and 
finally expanded to cover, in two-thirds of the 
book, the related Frenchmen of that earlier pe- 
riod—all comprehended, when not by them- 
selves, at least by others, under the term “doc- 
trinaires.’”’ While difficult to define, the meaning 
of the term may be suggested by the reference to 
it of such men as Royer-Collard, Guizot, the 
Duke of Broglie, and Tocqueville; and by a dou- 
ble opposition, on the one hand, to traditional 
political thought, for which doctrinairism was a 
bridge to revolutionary excess, and, on the 
other hand, to individualistic thought, for which 
it had an essentially reactionary core. The “lib- 
eralism” of the book’s title is not a term self- 
applied by the doctrinaires but one, rather, ap- 
plied by ourselves retrospectively. So far as I 
can judge, the author takes seriously his aim of 
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treating the problems “with the greatest his- 
torical objectivity, at the same time as with the 
fullness and freedom indispensable in the scien- 
tific task.” 

ARTHUR CHILD 


Roots oF PottTicaL BEHAVIOR: INTRODUCTION 
TO GOVERNMENT AND Potitics. By Richard 
Carlton Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson. New 
York: American Book Co., 1949. Pp. ix+ 
694. $5.25. 

The authors have gathered together here, to 
the end indicated in the subtitle, some seventy- 
five articles or sections of articles through which 
to introduce elementary students to politics. All 
selections are contemporary, the overwhelming 
majority are by Americans, and they all, 
whether by Americans or not, bear upon the 
American scene. The book is thus narrower than 
the title. But the selections are viable and pro- 
vocative. There are no introductions or notes. 
The authors are but editors, contenting them- 
selves with twelve chapter headings under which 
the selections are grouped. It is worth observing 
that the publishing job is excellent: fine paper, 
sturdy binding, and excellent format to give 
the maximum amount of reading for a price 
which is very moderate, as current prices go. 


T. V. SmatH 


SocroLocicaL ANALYsIs. By Logan Wilson and 
William L. Kolb. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. xviii+866. $5.00. 


In this combined introductory text- and 
casebook we find sociologists working with cul- 
tural anthropologists, psychologists, psycho- 
analysts, and political and social philosophers 
on a broad front involving many diverse prob- 
lems. Some grasp of the unity as well as of the 
immensity of the task awaiting the investigator 
is made clearer here, and the distinction be- 
tween sociology and cultural anthropology is 
shown to be a rapidly disappearing one. 

The growing pains of a relatively new empiri- 
cal science are much in evidence. The avoidance 
of metaphysics (on the naive assumption that 
the old dogmatic and absolutistic variety is the 
only kind) and of logical structure results in a 
lack of precise definition and the examination of 
foundations, and there is an adherence to the 
level of enlightened common sense at the ex- 
pense of the exploration of analytical levels. 
Analysis is carefully avoided in that causes are 
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not sought, and description tends to replace ex. 
act formulation. We are not told precisely what 
culture is, and we are not given any examples of 
attempts to set forth invariants under succes. 
sive cultural transformation. On the empirical 
side, even lists of cultural cunstants, such as 
Murdock has given elsewhere, are explained in 
terms of human individuals and social groups 
alone: their psychology and overt behavior. 
Tools and institutions as culture objects are not 
sufficiently considered. The objective nature of 
the sociological (or cultural) subject matter 
tends to become fatally psychologized. 
Nevertheless, some conception of the enor- 
mous complexity involved in the attempt to 
make a science of sociology comes through the 
agglomerate contributions of this book; and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the work corre- 
spond to the achievements and shortcomings of 
the science thus far, which is only another way 
of saying that as a textbook it does what it sets 
out to do. 
James K. FEIBLEMAN 


PHILosopHy OF LiFe. By Chen Li-Fu. Preface 
by Roscoe Pound. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1949. Pp. 148. $3.00. 


I find inescapable the impression from this 
book, as from so many of the books issued by 
“Philosophical Library” as publishers, that the 
main desideratum is the charge of $3.00 for a 
book of 148 pages (including the Preface by 
Roscoe Pound and the Index). That said as fair 
warning, let this be said as an attempt at just 
judgment in general. The title is a misnomer. 
The book treats of everything (in so few pages) 
from “ontology” (which is the first chapter) to 
“collective existence” (which is the last chap- 
ter). In between is the other chapter, entitled 
“Individual Existence.” Under this title, which 
alone seems to fit the advertised intent of the 
book, is treated “The Purpose of Human Ex- 
istence,” “The cultivation of Tao and Teh,” 
“Cheng, Sophi-Conscience,” “Sequence of the 
Great Learning and the Doctrine of the Mean: 
—The States of Self-establishment and the Es- 
tablishment of Others,” “The Way of the 
Mean,” and “The Gospel of the Five Human 
Relationships.” This is sufficient to indicate that 
if the real purpose of the publication is, as ad- 
vertised, the contribution which Chinese phi- 
losophy, ancient and persisting, has to make to 
the West and to the world, then a translation is 
required of the translation here presented. 
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Otherwise the book is good—and is dedicated 
tp Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, of “Moral Re- 
ymament” fame. Let me, therefore, recom- 
mend, instead, another book published in the 
ame season by the Yale University Press (but 
474 pages for $4.50, and that in addition to in- 
dex and preface): Northrop’s symposium en- 
titled Ideological Differences and World Order. 


T. V. SmitH 


[DEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND WORLD ORDER: 
STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 
or THE WorLp’s CuLTuRES. Edited by 
F. S. C. Northrop. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. xi+486. $4.50. 


The subtitle informs us of what this book 
actually contains; the title, I suppose, indicates 
that ideological differences have some signifi- 
cance for world order; and the combining of the 
two, I judge from the Preface, suggests that 
such studies might contribute to a resolution or 
mitigation of the ideological differences that al- 
legedly present obstacles to world order. What 
“ideological” means, however, I was unable to 
discover from the contributions of the editor 
and presumptive authority. From one passage, 
where he says that “a normative social theory, 
when its assumptions are made explicit, defines 
an ideology or in other words a possible moral 
and social philosophy” (p. 424), one might 
gather that ideologies are philosophies or per- 
haps moral and social philosophies. In numer- 
ous other contexts, however, “ideological” 
seems more plausibly interpreted as referring to 
ideas in general, in a sense analogous to that in 
which “biological” refers to life in general. In 
mentioning the matter I may be quibbling, I 
recognize; but I should remark, by way of ex- 
planation, that I like to know what the books I 
read are supposed to be about. I miss also a 
demonstration that “ideological differences” do 
militate against world order; since, attaching to 
“ideological” either of the two meanings above, 
I myself cannot subscribe to the proposition in 
any significant sense. However, we are informed 
that the social sciences and the philosophy of 
culture “reveal” the difficulties in the way of 
world order to “center in considerable part in 
ideological differences” (p. iii); so the lack 
should perhaps be attributed, not to the book, 
but to my own ignorance of the latest deliver- 
ances of science and philosophy. And whether 
the obscurities lie in myself or elsewhere, the 
contents possess in themselves a high interest. 
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Essays in law, economics, politics, literature, an- 
thropology, art, history, science in general, and 
UNESCO; on Chinese, Western, Latin-Ameri- 
can, Navaho, French, Soviet, Pythagorean, 
Platonic, Gothic, and Franciscan themes, and 
the New Deal; by Chinese, Mexicans, North 
Americans, Englishmen, an Argentine, an ex- 
Rumanian, and a sometime Russian—what- 
ever the relevance of these essays to world or- 
der, they at all events tell us much and learnedly 
about many things. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


Four VIEWS OF TIME IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
By John F. Callahan. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 209. $3.00. 


This analysis of the theories of time of Plato, 
Aristotle, Plotinus, and Augustine is of impor- 
tance and interest in two respects. In the first 
place, it presents a very clearly written inter- 
pretation of the four doctrines in question. For 
Plato, in the Timaeus, time is seen as a bond or 
bridge between eternity and sheer becoming, in 
that it involves both being and becoming and is 
both sensible and intelligible. There is ethical 
relevance in such a conception, for “it is by ob- 
serving the universe and the laws embodied in it 
that man is enabled to lead a good life, and 
among the contributions made by the heavens 
to man is the notion of time.” For Aristotle the 
problem of time is a problem of physics primar- 
ily, and time is investigated in a context of mo- 
tion and change of which nature is the principle. 
In chapter iii, “Plotinus: Time, the Life of 
Soul,” the author is able to show how this phi- 
losopher, employing conceptions derived from 
both of his predecessors, arrives at an original 
view which is quite distinct from both the Pla- 
tonic and the Aristotelian. While for Plato time 
had a positive function with respect to moral- 
ity, in Plotinus it is something which man must 
rise above in the attainment of moral perfection. 
Augustine’s view, finally, while being,similar to 
that of Plotinus on the point just mentioned, 
makes central the psychological standpoint 
which had been peripheral in the preceding 
analyses. Augustine is also shown to be in many 
ways similar to Aristotle in his solution of the 
problem of time. 

Second, the present study is an example of 
what may be called “disciplinary history.” Each 
philosopher’s doctrine on time is treated in the 
philosopher’s own terms, and the diversities and 
similarities are explained with reference to the 
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context, especially the methodological context, 
in which the attempt is made to solve the prob- 
lem. As the author sums it up, “time, which was 
treated metaphorically by Plato as the moving 
image of eternity, physically by Aristotle as the 
number or measure of motion, and metaphysi- 
cally by Plotinus as the productive life of soul, 
receives at the hands of St. Augustine a new 
facet, the psychological” (p. 204). 


WILLIAM O’ MEARA 


A Dourtrina DE Kant No Brasit. By Miguel 
Reale. Sao Paulo, 1949. [Pp. 81.] 


Twenty-five years ago the distinguished 
Brazilian jurist, Clovis Bevilaqua, maintained 
that Kant had made no important converts 
among the more productive thinkers of Brazil. 
This thesis Miguel Reale, professor of the phi- 
losophy of law at the University of Sao Paulo, 
has undertaken to refute in the two essays here 
published together. From the 1840’s on, he 
shows in the first essay, Kant had considerable 
influence, though sometimes vague and at sec- 
ond or third hand, on prominent Brazilian 
thinkers. It is interesting to know that this in- 
fluence was mainly in philosophy of law—a fact, 
however, which is easily explained, since until 
recent times it was in jurisprudence that Bra- 
zilian philosophy mainly developed. The second 
essay is devoted to the senator of the early nine- 
teenth-century empire and later regent, Father 
Diogo Antonio Feijé. Reale holds that Father 
Feijé “was the first to treat specifically of philo- 
sophical questions in Brazil” and points out that 
in the compendia he wrote, probably between 
1818 and 1821 (“a sumula of Logic, some Pre- 
liminary Notions of Philosophy, and a compendi- 
um of Moral Philosopky’—unpublished, how- 
ever, until 1912), Father Feij6 preferred Kanti- 
anism to Aristotelianism. Incidentally, Father 
Feij6 accepted Kantianism more fully in epis- 
temology than in moral philosophy, though he 
attempted to reconcile it with the traditional 
rationalism of the period. These two essays add 
another little bit to the history of philosophy in 
our hemisphere—a study which has received in- 
creasing attention of late, not only in North 
America, but in the Ibero-American nations as 

well. 
ARTHUR CHILD 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS IN ENGLISH PorTry, Vol. 
III: 1780-1830— Romantic Fartu. By Hoxie 
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Neale Fairchild. New York: Columbia Upj. 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. ix+549. $6.75. 


This is the third, but not the last, of four or 
more volumes that are to cover, with reference 
to religion, English poetry from the eighteenth 
century. The first volume (1760-1740), entitled 
Protestantism and the Cult of Sentiment, ap. 
peared in 1939; the second (1740-80), Religious 
Sentimentalism in the Age of Johnson, appeared 
in 1942. The fourth volume is tentatively prom. 
ised for about 1955. Unlike the earlier volumes 
and those to come, this one concentrates upon 
a few major poets, notably, Burns, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, and 
Keats. The author claims, and I believe with 
warrant, that this is the first book in which “g 
twentieth-century historical critic has treated 
the religion of all the major romantic poets ina 
single continuous discussion dominated by a 
unifying point of view.” His “point of view,” 
it may be noted, is that “romanticism .. . is 
essentially a religious experience.” Religion is, 
however, more the fruit than the root of roman- 
ticism, as he has come to believe. The root of 
the matter he now regards as a faith “in the 
natural goodness, strength, and creativity of 
human energies.” This spirit he finds exempli- 
fied in all the poets named. I have examined 
with care, as a proving ground, the chapter on 
Wordsworth and have found it, if not above 
dramatizing the obvious, complete in survey of 
data, replete with natural piety, and infused 
with high seriousness for the task at hand. 


T. V. Smite 


Tue Monawk. By Codman Hislop. Illustrated 
by Letterio Calapai. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1948. Pp. xiv+367. $3.75. 


This is another of the distinguished “Rivers 
of America” series, edited by Hervey Allen and 
Carl Carmer. The series now numbers about 
three dozens and has done much to revivify and 
to document the interest in our waterways. 
This, like the other volumes, tells the story of 
regional development around the river in- 
volved. It makes a focal point of dynamic sym- 
bolism and gives an ecological unity which 
hardly any other strategy could provide. Com- 
bined here with the natural Mohawk is the 
artificial Erie Canal and the mechanical corol- 
lary of that artificiality, the New York Central 
Railroad. The story of these is the history of up- 
per New York State from earliest times to the 
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t hour. One-third of the book is given to 
the Indian period, and seldom has more imagi- 
ution gone into a matter-of-fact report than 
is here devoted to the Five-Nations Treaty. 
More than one-half the volume is given to the 
Colonial period, when the river was man’s most 
mpid and dependable transport. The chapter 
om the opening of the Erie Canal, the “Helles- 
pont of the West,” is spectacular and moving. 
Nor is an innovation which reduces freight from 
§r00 to $12 a ton, as the canal did from Buffalo 
to New York, to be estimated except in terms 
of the superlatives of any civilization. The 
woodcuts by Letterio Calapai become through- 
wt the volume fitting symbol of the marriage 
of that economic reality with the ideality which 
amy river, especially the Mohawk River, sug- 
gests. And the chapter on the “Mohawk Valley 
Formula” (Remington-Rand strike of 1936) 
identifies this volume with the great depression 
and the national administration which, as a 
WPA project, started this “Rivers of America” 


series. 
T. V. SmitH 


Essays IN POLITICAL THEORY PRESENTED TO 
Georce H. SABINE. Edited by Milton R. 
Konvitz and Arthur E. Murphy. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1948. Pp. 
x+333. $4.00. 

This volume deserves the high praise that 
it is worthy of the distinguished scholar to 
whom it is dedicated. Mirroring in excellent 
fashion the chief intellectual interests to which 
Professor Sabine has devoted his pen, its con- 
tributions fall into two groups: (1) a series of 
twelve chronologically ordered discussions of 
topics in the history of political theory and (2) 
five papers on various aspects of the axiology 
and logic of political theory. The contributions 
as a whole maintain a high level of competence. 
J. A. O. Larsen’s “Cleisthenes and the De- 
velopment of the Theory of Democracy at 
Athens” is a useful study, with sensitive philo- 
logical grasp, of the employment and meaning 
of the word demokratia from Herodotus to 
Cleisthenes. It suggests important questions 
which have been crucial to much subsequent 
democratic theory, for it brings out the relation 
of demokratia to isonomia (equality) in contrast 
to the dominance of “the people or lower 
classes,” a theme which became so prominent 
in Plato and Aristotle. Glenn R. Morrow's 
“Plato and the Law of Nature is a valuable 
analysis of the Platonic origins of the Stoic doc- 
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trine of the law of nature as the law of right 
reason. It is fortunate that this question is final- 
ly receiving the careful attention it deserves. 
Francis D. Wormuth discusses “Aristotle on 
Law,” arguing that Aristotle believed neither 
“in the inflexible application of positive law, to 
the disregard of meliorative considerations,” 
nor “‘in a superior morality which nullified posi- 
tive law.” Max H. Fisch, the translator of 
Vico, presents a competent study of “Vico on 
Roman Law”; his sections on “written and un- 
written law” (pp. 73-74) and on “Greek philos- 
ophy and Roman law” (pp. 84 ff.) contain in- 
teresting accompaniments to the two preceding 
papers. Arthur E. Murphy, in “Mr. Northrop 
and Mr. Locke,” provides an acute refutation 
of Professor Northrop’s by now familiar inter- 
pretation, in The Meeting of East and West, of 
Locke’s political theory as being based on the 
identification of “the political person” with “an 
independent, atomic mental substance.” Mur- 
phy’s analysis appears to me to be very cogent 
not only in its immediate objective but also in 
its reflections on the general question of the 
deduction of political conclusions from more 
general ontological and epistemological prem- 
ises. In “The Substance of the Social Contract” 
Bertram Morris reinterprets the contract as 
“both a historical reality and a principle of 
moral obligation” by stressing its relation to the 
basic values of the liberal tradition. 

The six remaining historical papers are: 
“Man and Citizen: Applications of Individual- 
ism in the French Revolution,” by R. R. 
Palmer; “From Compact to National State in 
American Political Thought,” by Charles M. 
Wiltse; “Marx and Weitling,” by Carl Wittke; 
“John Morley on Liberty and Compromise,” by 
Milton R. Konvitz; “The Vital Disequilibrium 
in Croce’s Historicism,” by Katharine Gilbert; 
and “The Political Typology of Moeller van den 
Bruck,” by Albert R. Chandler. Lack of space 
prevents extensive comment on these essays, 
but they present interesting materials for com- 
parison with the preceding studies. For example, 
Wiltse’s interpretation of the social “compact” 
differs in important respects from Morris’; and 
the “individualism” discussed by Palmer and 
the “compromise” stressed by Konvitz, each in- 
volving an important facet of the democratic 
tradition, provide suggestive contrasts both to 
one another and to the isonomia which is basic 
in Larsen’s discussion of Greek democracy. 

Of the five nonhistorical essays, three deal 
with the bases of moral and political values: 
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Julius R. Weinberg, “On Sabine’s Philosophy 
of Value”; Frederick L. Will, “Values, Objec- 
tivity, and Democracy”; G. Watts Cunning- 
ham, “Reason, Morality, and Democracy.” All 
three papers depart, the first two with explicit 
mention, from Professor Sabine’s nonrationalist 
doctrine of value, and hence too from the cur- 
rently fashionable emotive theory of ethical 
meaning. Finally, there are Henry Alonzo 
Myers’ essay on “Heroes and the Way of Com- 
promise” and Robert E. Cushman on “ ‘Clear 
and Present Danger’ in Free Speech Cases: A 
Study in Judicial Semantics.” 





ALAN GEWIRTH 


ESPERIENZA GIURIDICA E POLITICA NEL PEN- 
SIERO DI Davip Hume. By Luigi Bagolini. 
Siena: Circolo Giuridico della Universita, 
1947. Pp. 260. 


Even more than in the case of Locke, Hume’s 
political philosophy has not received from com- 
mentators the detailed attention it deserves be- 
cause of the overwhelming interest in his 
epistemological doctrines. Locke’s political 
ideas, as distinct from his systematic formula- 
tion of them in the second Treatise, have at 
least been persistently in the forefront of dis- 
cussion because of their connection with the 
revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; but Hume’s ideas, lacking such im- 
mediate associations with crucial events, have 
suffered from neglect equally as much as have 
his doctrinal expressions of them. For this rea- 
son, the volume under review is especially to be 
welcomed. It presents a full-scale study of the 
complete Humian political philosophy, with ref- 
ference not only to Hume’s texts but also to 
most of the previous commentators and to 
Hume’s antecedents. Its scope can be indicated 
by citing the subject matters of the eight parts 
into which the book is divided: the psychologi- 
cal basis of law, legal obligation, Hume’s origi- 
nality (in relation to Hobbes, Locke, Shaftes- 
bury, ‘Mandeville, Butler, Hutcheson, and 
Adam Smith), property, state and nation, po- 
litical parties, politics as a science, and the func- 
tion of reason in legal experience. Not all the 
author’s interpretations would be indorsed by 
this reviewer; mcreover, despite Bagolini’s gen- 
eral familiarity with recent American and 
British commentators, there is no mention of 
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such important discussions of Hume as that ip 
Sabine’s History of Political Theory. Neverthe. 
less, the book fills a long-felt need and does it 
well. It is strongly to be hoped that commen. 
tators writing in English will soon follow in the 
steps of this Italian scholar, and with com- 
parable thoroughness and insight. 


ALAN GEwWIRTE 


LEGAL PHILOSOPHY FROM PLATO TO HEGEL. By 
Huntington Cairns. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1949. Pp. xv+583. 
$7.50. 

This book differs from the usual histories of 
legal theory in that it concerns itself “only with 
the conclusions reached by professional philoso- 
phers and not with what other perhaps equally 
gifted men in jurisprudence, such as Grotius, 
have done with their conclusions” (pp. ix-x). A 
chapter, averaging thirty-five to forty pages, is 
devoted to the legal doctrines of each of thirteen 
philosophers: Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Aquinas, 
Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Locke, Hume, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. The 
principle of selection of these thirteen is not 
entirely clear. The Middle Ages suffer from 
their usual sparse treatment: one would have 
liked to see the inclusion of at least Augustine, 
John of Salisbury (whose Metalogicon qualifies 
him as a “professional philosopher” and whose 
Policraticus contains important legal concep- 
tions), and William of Ockham; while among 
the pre-Hegelian moderns the omission of Ben- 
tham is puzzling, unless it be that his main con- 
tribution was held to be post-Hegelian in its 
influence or that he was not a “professional 
philosopher.” (Was Bacon?) 

Cairns has read widely in both primary and 
secondary sources, and his work provides useful 
summaries of the legal doctrines treated, locat- 
ing them in each case within the general frame- 
work of the complete philosophy. To this extent, 
the book can be highly recommended for the 
factual information it contains. It does not, 
however, attempt any sustained comparisons 
of premises or even of conclusions, and it is in- 
sufficiently analytic in its treatment of basic 
concepts, such as in its seeming equation of 
Aristotle’s natural justice and Cicero’s natural 
law (p. 133; cf. p. 26). 

ALAN GEWIRTH 
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